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The Science and the Art of Teaching 


By DANIEL WOLFORD LA RUE, Ph. D. 
Department of Psychology and Education, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


: iw book will be to the young teacher a veritable ‘‘guide, philosopher, and friend.” It 


includes all the phases of psychology which should be understood by every teacher. And 
it presents very clearly recently established scientific facts relating to pedagogy. 


The broad-mindedness of the book and its human-nature quality will appeal to teachers 
both experienced and inexperienced, no less than to students. Apt illustrations and concrete 
examples illuminate the facts and make them unforgettable. 


Modern in Spirit—Crisp and Fresh in Style—Packed Full of Common Sense— 
The Outgrowth of Experience 
THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING is arranged to serve as (1) a text- 
book in method and practice of teaching in normal schools; (2) a text on the art of teaching 


for teachers’ reading circles and extension courses; (3) a book of reference and for study 
by the individual 
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A Significant New Series | 
1] 


The Thompson Readers | | 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON 


Just Published 


FARM DIARY 


A Business Record and Account Book 


Principal, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. By E. H. THOMSON 


and 


INEZ BIGWOOD 


Instructor in Primary Literature, State Normal School 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Method series with many individual and suc- 


cessful ideas. 


Uses as the first teaching unit the natural spoken 
unit; in Book One this is the metrical foot of a 
familiar and favorite Mother Goose jingle. Thought 
association is used in developing reading power 
word from word, instead of word by word, thus 
building up the vocabulary with unusual rapidity 
and certainty. Reading and word building are care- 


fully differentiated. & comple 
Specially distinctive for the freshness and quality 
of the material. Many of the folk tales have never diary 
before been used in English. All the stories have 
purpose and value; they afford also ample oppor- pages: 


tunity for character depiction and dramatization. 


The grading is exceptionally accurate. At no 
place is there a difficult step — not even from book 
to book. Therefore it is not necessary to read sev- 
eral books of the same grade before proceeding to 


a more advanced text. 


Four readers—for the first four half-years 
A Teacher’s Manual. Word Building (for pupils) 


Silver, Burdett 
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farmer. 


ture. 


Wednesday 


Extra strong cloth bin 


Assistant Chief, Office of Farm Management, United States Department 
of Agri 


Introduction by W. J. Sp1tuman, chief of the same office. 


j HIS is a book for use by students in agricul- 

tural high schools, and agricultural colleges, 

in the coursés in farm management. It is also 
intended for practical use on the farm. 


It is the result of much experience on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture, and is the first at- 
tempt to make a book of value to the average 


Other 
record pages 
are 


provided for 


ding. Size 6%x9% inches. 


& Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


Over 420 pages. Price, $1.50. Agents wanted. 
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Oral and Written English | 


Detroit has just adopted 


Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s 


Detroit's adoption is another straw— and a good-sized one — that shows 
which way the wind blows. It is significant of the ever-increasi 


and success of the series. 
These books aim to teach the pupil how to express himself correctly and 
intelligently by means of the spoken word, and then transfer the spoken word -to 


ng popularity 


paper. Composition is presented as a natural and delightful process. Stories, 


drama, pictures, poetry, and many other devices are employed to touch the 
child's imagination, rouse his originality, and quicken his invention. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


[Continued From March 21] 


LIMITATIONS OF STATE CONTROL IN 
EDUCATION* 


BY PAYSON SMITH 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


Educators have not been slow to paraphrase 
the recent sentence of President Wilson and to 
say that popular education is the chief reliance 
of the nation for making Democracy safe for 
the world. Certainly to those charged with 
the administration of American education the 
challenge of this time is to prepare and to pre- 
sent to the American people a program of pop- 
ular education as broad and comprehensive as 
are the needs and requirements of the nation, 
the state in its broadest terms. 

Education in a democracy for the upbuilding 
and perfecting of democracy: must be universal 
and efficient. At present, in America, it is 
neither universal nor efficient. 

This is so not because our people as a whole 
want it to be so, but because it cannot be 
otherwise so long as it rests upon a parochial 
or neighborhood conception of responsibility. 
To think in terms of larger units and to widen 
the boundaries of our responsibility, these are 
definitely the needs of the hour. The state, 
now in the narrow sense, is the responsible 
creator of educational opportunity. The state 
representing corporate democracy can and must 
enforce the means by which it is to be made 
safe and efficient. That represents the theory 
clearly laid down by the majority of states in 
their constitutions. Even within the states the 
actual practice still harks back to traditional 
conceptions of responsibility, individual and 
local, presenting education as a personal privi- 
lege and not as a need of the state. 

Time was, of course, when a child was held 
to be entitled to so much—and only so much— 
of an education as his parents could afford; but 
in time this was seen to be no adequate con- 
ception of a community’s right and interest in 
its own welfare. Men saw that local democ- 
racy would not be safe on any such basis. Then 
came the parish and, still later, the district con- 
ception of educational responsibility. Under 
this conception there were—and perhaps even 
are—neighboring districts, the one offering a 
longer school year and a better paid teacher 
than the other because it is financially better 


*Address at Atlantic City, February 27. 


able to do so. We are, however, now accept- 
ing a little wider conception of our responsi- 
bility for the training of our citizenship. In 
some states the county, in others the town, is 
required to look upon all children on the basis 
of equality. We are s€eing America’s children 
as America’s children if they come that much 
within the range of our vision. In most states 
the constitutional obligation is in a measure 
being fulfilled. Through state aid, modified 
State support and a measure of state standard- 
ization, a certain minimum of educational op- 
portunity is guaranteed, jut this is not 
enough. The coming of the war to America 
has not been altogether bad. Among other 
things, we have had to take account of stock. 
America is vastly better acquainted with her- 
self than she was a year ago. It may be no 
harm to us of the schools to inquire where we 
stand as to the accomplishments of education. 

Not to speak in detail it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that today in America, the 
richest country in the world, hundreds of thou- 
sands of children sit under untrained and 
underpaid teachers. - This is so because we 
cling to the neighborhood idea of initiative, 
support and control of education. 

Take the education of sub-normal children. 
America has not even begun to salvage the pos- 
sibilities that lie within those of the one talent. 
Local initiative, save in the largest cities, will 
not do it. 

Take the education of the unschooled immi- 
grant. It is hardly touched. Local initiative 
and local support are inadequate. 

This program truthfully implies that the edu- 
cation of the negro is of intimate concern, not 
alone to a section, but to a nation. 

Rural education is still calling for recognition 
of its problems and of the nation’s fundamental 
interest in their right solution. 

If anywhere in America there is a group of 
men and women who ought now to be teach- 
ing and preaching and working for a realiza- 
tion in very fact of an American system of edu- 
cation, made in America for America, that 
group is here, in this room. 

In the broadest sense the limitation: of state 
control of education is determined only by the 
conception of the people of the meaning and 
the worth of democracy and of their responsi- 
bility for its safety, its security and its success. 

As a major promise I submit that the time 
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has arrived when the resources and the com- 
mon purpose of our people should get behind 
our educational program; when we must ac- 
cept the principle that we will tax wealth 
wherever it is for the education of children, 
wherever they may live, for the solution of our 
educational problems, wherever they are found, 
for the production of that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity without which democracy 
can never realize itself to the full. 

There are those who at once say: “But that 
means sending our money away for the benefit 
of others.” It is the echo of the original indi- 
vidualist protesting the education of his neigh- 
bor’s children at community cost. The pro- 
test stands only at the peril of national safety. 
As for myself, I am unable to think of the chil- 
dren of a community in other terms than as 
potential assets or liabilities of the state or the 
nation. If there are those of you of California 
or New York or Massachusetts, of Chicago, or 
Philadelphia or Boston who say you do not 
propose to see your money thus disposed—- 
then I reply: “Whence comes this money?” 

Build a wall about your boundaries, check 
the flow of industry and commerce and speedily 
you will discover that you are parts of states 
and parts of nations from whose fortunes— 
good or bad—you are inseparable. Let us 
understand, once for all, that education does 
not break down anywhere, that the people as 
a whole do not share the loss. By the same 
token, education, universal and efficient, means 
safety and prosperity common to us all. 

Now, specifically, the topic assigned me in- 
vites attention to the form of the relationship 


that the acceptance of these wider responsibili- 


ties creates. In the state—in the narrow sense— 
there are, of course, theoretically, no  limita- 
tions to state control. The state may, if the 
people so rule, abolish all local taxation, all 
local school machinery, and through the state 
machinery direct education. 

But practically, there are two limitations. 
First is the consciousness of responsibility. Of 
that I have spoken. Of it, further, only this: 
It is not safe to make use of any given unit 
of government unless, for the purpose at hand, 
the people feel themselves as in control of that 
unit. State support of education to the extent 
that it is regarded as coming from an outside 
source may be demoralizing. State control 
when looked upon as the officious action of an 
outside body not answerable to the people may 
be mischievous. 

Both state support and state control when 
consciously adopted as the means of making 
effective what the state as a large community 
desires is defensible, is safe, and will be effec- 
tive. The second limitation is one of adminis- 
tration. Some things the state can do better 
using a state agency; others a state can do 
better using a local agency. 

The fixing of general standards, of courses, 
terms, teachers’ qualifications, extent of school 
privileges—these are among the matters for 
state administration. The conduct of the schools 
within the bounds so determined are matters 
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of local administration, and state departments 
will come to grief in interfering with them. It 
is the business of the state agency to give 
effect to those things which the people of the 
state as a whole come to approve. With funds 
to equalize the costs, there must, of course, 
likewise be power to compel, if need be, action, 

One word as to what we may term the 
physical contacts of local and state agencies. 
There can be no question that the acceptance 
of the principle of state support and state con- 
trol has been retarded because of the clashing 
of these two kinds of machinery. Traditions of 
local self-government, fear of bureaucracy, 
distrust of officials who cannot be seen, have 
led the people to dread the results of state 
participation in the management of schools. 
State departments may, one may humbly ac- 
knowledge, have their lessons to learn. They 
need to look upon themselves and try to get 
others, also, to regard them, not as_ outside 
agencies coming in to determine the practice 
and procedure of education as with a supernal 
wisdom. 

A state office of education is an agency 
created by the people to serve it in helping to 
interpret and make effective what they—the 
people—desire for the state as a whole. A 
State department that gets much beyond that 
point is dangerous to itself and not helpful to 
the state. Power, authority and control—these 
are dangerous words anywhere. They need 
careful annotation in any office of education, be 
it local or state. Many of the antagonisms 
which arise between local and state offices of 
education would disappear if both would accept 
their relationship as co-working agencies, each 
to supplement the other, created to make ef- 
fective the ideals and purposes of the people 
in education. 

As to the state in its broader significance— 
the nation—it is true that even the. state 
neighborhood cannot carry out a program of 
education adequate for the nation, then there 
will arise shortly the question of the limitations 
of that wider state control. Here there are 
constitutional limitations which can, of course, 
be changed, though with difficulty. There are 
traditions which are altered even less easily 
than those of the constitution. But this much 


the nation can do. It can create an agency, or 


give power to one, to study national problems 
of education, not as statistics, but as for defi- 
nite and practical programs. It can place be- 
fore the nation those problems which the states 
have not solved or cannot solve. It can place 
national resources at the disposal of the state 
that it may solve its—that is, the 


nation’s— 
problems, 


It can help to formulate and give 
expression as Of a common tongue to those 
common ideals and standards which must more 
clearly and definitely stand forth as marking 
the road education must take if it is to lead to 
a common ground of thought and action this 
great people which we now, more than ever 
before, must see as a nation. Finally, what I 
want to leave is this: That our whole system 
of popular education is predicated on the theory 
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that it is created for and is necessary to making 
our. democratic experiment a _ success; that 
wherever education breaks down, whether by 
reason of poverty, neglect or indifference, there 
democracy is in danger; that neither the nation 
nor the states may disregard the social and in- 
dustrial causes creating inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth and of educational problems; 
that as those charged with a responsibility in 
education it is our privilege to face this situa- 
tion not only as it involves the local duty im- 
mediately at hand, but as it involves those 
larger relations in which we are together so 
inextricably bound. 

Within a twelve-month have passed before 
our eyes things of which we had not dreamed. 


We have seen a nation’s money poured out in 
sums untold to save a nation’s name and a na- 
tion’s ideals. We have seen a thousand trans- 
portation systems gathered into one unit for 
the carrying of a nation’s goods. We have 
seen a nation’s industries pulling into’ a com- 
mon current, uniting a nation’s efforts. 

We have seen a nation’s sons gathered from 
every corner of the land to go forth under one 
common flag to justify anew a nation’s faith in 
democracy. Is it too much to suggest that we, 
too, charged in a measure with responsibility 
for what lies beyond, in the days of reconstruc- 
tion, that we lay aside the point of view of a 


place and think in terms of a nation and its 
needs? 


ECHOES FROM THE MEETING 


A. W. Epson 
Associate Superintendent, New York City 


The Department of Superintendence, as at 
present constituted, is made up of organizations 
of kindergartners, elementary and secondary 
school teachers, principals, supervisors, normal 
and city training school teachers, college pro- 
fessors, specialists, parents, members of boards 
of education, home economists, gardeners, book 
agents, bureau managers, publishers, writers, 
professional lecturers and some superintendents. 

The meeting this year, the forty-eighth, was 
held February 25 to March 2, at the great sun- 
mer resort by the sea—a city that prides itself 
on its 1,000 hotels, its board walk 100 feet in 
width and six miles in length, and a population 
of 50,000 in February and 350,000 in August. 

The selection of the place of meeting was a 
wise one in some ways, as it gave those who 
attended an opportunity to see the much-talked- 
of city and to enjoy the ocean breezes. As a 
convention city it is not ideal. Two of the 
meeting-places—the Million Dollar Pier and the 
High School Auditorium— were very satisfac- 
tory, but several of the other places were in- 
tolerable. The meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Education on Monday evening on the 
roof garden of The Breakers was held in a 
long, narrow and poorly-ventilated room, where 
it was next to impossible for those in the 
middle of the room and beyond to hear a word 
of the speakers; and if there had been a fire 
or a panic of any kind but few could have es- 
caped, as the only means of exit was via the 
elevators. 

At several of the conferences and round 
tables the meeting places were wholly inade- 
quate. At the meeting of the National Council 
of Education on Tuesday morning at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel, the overflow attendance compelled 
an adjournment, after the first paper, to the 
auditorium of the high school building some 
distance away, so that one-half hour was lost 
in making the change. Parlor D, at the 
Breakers, where several of the meetings were 


held, accommodated only a few of those who 
desired to attend. The subject of the meeting 
on Wednesday was “School Architecture,” and 
was of especial interest to many, but only a 
few of those who gathered could crowd into the 
room. The question was frequently asked: 
“Why were the most interesting meetings 
planned to be held in small rooms, and why 
were not quick changes made when it was found 
that the rooms selected were too small?” And 
echo answered, “Why?” The topic and speakers 
should have indicated where the large attend- 
ance was likely to be. There seemed to be no 
one around to look after these matters. 

The distance from the place of registration to 
the Million Dollar Pier, where the main meet- 
ings were held, was a mile or more—a straight- 
away walk with no conveyance save a rolling 
chair that moved at a snail’s pace. Much time 
was lost in completing one’s registration. Many 
failed to note the rule, for the first time issued, 
that required a certificate of registration from 
an approved hotel or an additiomal fee of fifty 
cents before a N. E. A. badge would be 
granted. The enforcement of this new rule 
caused many to retrace their steps to a far- 
away hotel for their certificate before they could 
get the admission badge that would allow them 
to enter the convention hall a mile away. Why 
it was found necessary to defray local expenses 
by registration at certain favored hotels was 
never fully explained. The members in attend- 
ance were not specially interested in any local 
arrangements of hotel managers. The place of 
registration should have been at or near the 
convention hall, and registration should have 
been free from hotel alliances. 

The weather throughout the week was made 
to order. Nothing better could have been de- 
sired. The high wind on Tuesday gave an 


added interest to the ocean and to the board- 
walk promenaders. 


The program of the general meeting and of 
the allied associations embraced a wide range 
of topics, including centralizing tendencies in 


opportunity and 


educational administration, 
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leadership in American education, national poli- 
cies in education, reasons for the increasing 
cost of public education, school architecture, 
legislation and Americanization, a national pro- 
gram for local needs, the training of principals 
and superintendents, war problems of many 
varieties, and reports of committees on economy 
of time, educational. measurement, etc. One 
interesting feature of these reports as conducted 
for the past few years is the tendency of the 
chairman to move to adopt his report as far as 
presented and to continue the committee for 
further study of the problem. This insures the 
committee a place on the next year’s program 
and lightens the work of the coming president 
by so much in the preparation of the pro- 
gram. 

Many of the papers presented were of a high 
order. One very noticeable feature of the pro- 
gram was the tendency of each speaker, what- 
ever his topic, to give a patriotic turn to his 
remarks. The entire program was permeated 
with genuine patriotism. The community and 
patriotic singing, under the leadership of A. a 
Gantvoort of Cincinnati, was a popular feature 
of the convention. 

One of the conferences that gives the greatest 
promise of bearing results was the all-day con- 
ference conducted by United States Commis- 
sioner Claxton on Monday to devise plans for 
better teaching of international relations. It 
was the sense of those participating in the con- 
ference that a thorough survey of the educa- 
tional policies and ideals of the different coun- 
tries of the world should be made; that from 
this study a plan should be formulated for in- 
struction in the schools of all countries along 
lines of international relations based upon com- 
mon principles; that greater attention should be 
given to the principles of democracy, to world 
problems, to national and international rela- 
tions, to a broad and generous understanding 
of international efforts, interests and ideals, and 
to the brotherhood of man. 

A criticism frequently made at gatherings of 
this kind is the tendency of some speakers to 
overrun their time allowance; they fail to take 
advantage of good stopping places. Several of 
the speakers would have been given greater 
credit if they had abbreviated their reports and 
had omitted their tiresome statistics. “Leave 
to print” would have met with popular favor. 
One of the speakers on the general program 
left his audience in the dark as to whether his 
suggestions were to be taken seriously or to 
be regarded as a joke. He urged teachers to 
teach a child feading and nothing else until 
it had mastered the subject, then to teach the 
child to write and spell until it could write and 
spell satisfactorily, and next to teach arithmetic 
until the subject was mastered, and so on. The 
presentation of the theme _ interested the 
speaker. 

The selection of Chicago as the place of the 
next meeting was a very satisfactory settlement 
of this usually much-vexed question. It was a 
relief to hear nothing of the professional, 
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spread-eagle boomer as the claims of the dif- 
ferent cities were presented. In the minds of 
many Chicago, owing to its central location, its 
fine hotel accommodations, its halls and audi- 
toriums and its excellent schools, is the natural 
place for these meetings, especially in view of 
the fact that the Department now has such a 
large attendance. 

It is to be hoped that in new rules and regu- 
lations governing the Department, the selection 
of the time and place of holding its meetings 
will soon be left to a committee. Such a com- 
mittee can better act for the Department after 
a careful examination of all the conditions in- 
volved than can a mass meeting of the members 
who happen to be present when the decision is 
made, and when local or nearby attendance may 
have a deciding voice. ; 

Nothing but praise was heard of the way in 
which the president, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
presided at the general meetings. The luncheon 
in his honor at the Traymore on Wednesday 
noon gave unmistakable evidence of Dr. Fine- 
gan’s popularity as a school man and presiding 
officer. 

A query that naturally arises in the minds of 
school superintendents is: “Would it not be bet- 
ter for the Department of Superintendence to 
hold its meetings apart from other organizations, 
as it formerly did, or at least in connection with 
only a few other organizations specially interested 
in questions of administrative policy?” | The 
hotels and general meetings would be less 
crowded and more opportunity would be given 
for general discussion. If this cannot well be 
done, would it not be well to continue the 
round table conferences through a full day in- 
stead of confining them to one afternoon? Prob- 
lems of special interest to the different groups 
of superintendents can there be presented and 
discussed. This would be likely to be of much 
more interest and value than long, formal 
papers from the general platform. 


Hatiipay R. Jackson 
Ventnor City, N. J. 


Less visiting of schools than in recent years. 

The meeting of the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education, without a single speaker ad- 
vertised, drew an overflow crowd. 

Attendance at the meeting of the Directors 
of Research indicated a widespread interest in 
their work. 

When George M. LaMonte, the last speaker 
on Friday afternoon, dramatically tore up his 
speech and “went to it” with his text from “the 
gospel of Woodrow Wilson” the crowd staved. 
Never has a meeting closed so strong. j 

Gantvoort of Cincinnati is an institution. 
Meetings seemed to open on time because of the 
good cheer which he radiated. Perhaps his fin- 
€st was complimenting the audience on “the 
good behavior of the singing school during the 
interruptions.” 

The time given to Red Cross, Thrift, Scout- 
ing and Food emphasized the way in which 
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school men are reaching out in every direction 
for that which will advance the educational pro- 
gram. ; 

Are we on the edge of educational practices 
that will make for loyal efficient citizenship? 

The big question of the week—Can any 
scheme succeed which proposes to make the 
other fellow pay the bill? Does the affirmative 
answer necessarily imply that we have reached 
the period when the $10,000 superintendent will 
share his salary with the $1,000 teacher because 
of brotherly love and affection? 

Educators did not seem quite so visionary and 
impractical after hearing the representative of 
the New York World. 

Most speakers were heard on the Million Dol- 
lar Pier. 


Rocking chairs in the front row of the con- 
vention help to bring the crowd close to the 
platform. 

There are some big opportunities ahead for 
big men educationally if the government should 
attempt to carry out John Dewey’s suggestion 
that the cantonments be used as schools for 
those who have not taken the high school-col- 
lege way of life. Columbia is quite generally 
recognized as a fairly large institution, but this 
proposal would involve four times as many stu- 
dents in, say, each of a dozen sections of the 
country. 

Superintendent Alderman at the Friday Ques- 
tion Answer Breakfast reported that Portland, 
Oregon, had raised all teachers’ salaries $250 
per year. 


a 


NORMAL SCHOOL STANDARDS AND SURVEYS 


[Report adopted by the Presidents of thirty-one State Normal Schools at Atlantic City. The commit- 
tee pe 2 A David Felmley, Normal, Illinois; John A. H. Keith, Oshkosh, Wis.; H. C. Minnich, Oxford, 
Ohio; Homer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; G. E. Maxwell, Winona, Minn., chairman.] 


No committee can survey all the normal 
schools of this country, but each normal school 
can survey itself and send its results to a com- 
mittee which can tabulate them and send them 
broadcast to contributors. 

‘The report deals with the purpose, scope and 
relations of the normal school; some proposed 
standards; how schools may survey themselves 
and co-operate with the committee in revision 
and closer definition of the standards. 

The fundamental purpose of the normal 
school is the preparation of persons to be ef- 
fective teachers in the public schools of the 
commonwealth which supports it. This funda- 
mental purpose should control all details. 

The field of preparation which the normal 
school has been commissioned by society to oc- 
cupy is as broad as are the public schools of a 
commonwealth, and normal school men should 
make every reasonable effort to occupy it. 

Since the fundamental purpose of the normal 
school is to serve society the normal school 
should inform the public of its present work, 
its plans and its needs. 

In service well done lies the leadership) of the 
normal school. Increment of life and not 
merely increment of wealth is the ideal of our 
democracy. The normal school must develop 
in its students both insight and idealism to the 
end that the yeast of life may be preserved and 
increased. 

Service is incompatible with dictatorship. 
Therefore the normal school should co-operate 
in the largest possible way with the public 
school, both as to its course of study and its 
methods of teaching. 

The normal school shares willingly with col- 
leges. universities the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools, but does not 
agree to a division of the field because the 
primary purpose of the college and university 
is not the preparation of teachers. Further- 


more, the normal schools do not intend to in- 
vade college and-university fields. 

Normal schools are state schools and, there- 
fore, should willingly give information to prop- 
erly qualified investigators. It is important 
that those who are to investigate normal 
schools should not have their conclusions formu- 
lated in advance of knowing the facts, and it is 
also important that investigators should have 
had both experience and training qualifying 
them to pass upon the worth of normal school 
work, 

The normal school is a developing institu- 
tion. Tradition has had little influence in 
standardizing it, because it has constantly 
served a developing society. The present diver- 
sity among normal schools is not perversity, 
but is the inevitable corollary of a clear com- 
prehension of the function of the normal school. 
The court of last resort for every normal 
school is the state that established it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL. 


The administrative control of normal schools 
obviously depends upon what the state has es- 
tablished by action of its legislature. Naturally, 
this control is different in different states. 
Every typical form of administrative control 
that has been tested out by human experience 
has revealed advantages and defects. It is 
probable that in the future as in the past 
changes in type of administrative control of 
normal schools will be made. The tendency 
toward centralization of control will probably be 
extended in many states to include the normal 
schools. There are powerful agencies working 
toward this end. 

The normal. schools have nothing to fear 
from centralized control per se. If the central- 
ized control were biased in its judgment or were 
controlled by influences uninformed and un- 
sympathetic, the normal school might tempo- 
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rarily suffer. It would not, however, perma- 
nently suffer, because it is so close to the source 
of all social power and so serviceable to public 
education. Therefore, it may be fairly said that 
the normal school is largely indifferent to the 
type of administrative control which the state 
may adopt. Yet it is our belief that the normal 
schools secure best the means and opportunity 
for free development when the Board of Con- 
trol is composed chiefly of laymen rather than 
of professional educators. 

The standard normal school curriculum con- 
sists of three parts, viz:— 

A study of the subjects which will be taught 
by the student as a teacher—such study to be 
a reconstruction (not review) of them from the 
standpoint of the teacher, thus making such 
study professional rather than academic. That 
the student gains knowledge through such 
study and that a scholarly attitude is developed 
thereby does not lessen the professional pur- 
pose nor character of such work. 


A study of the underlying aims, processes and 
methods of education and practice in teaching 
under supervision. This is very often called 
professional work. Its purpose is to reveal to 
the prospective teacher the immediate value, the 
complexity and the social significance of public 
education in our democracy, to give to the 
prospective teacher some insight into individual 
and social psychology, and to connect to these 
things the actual work of the public school, as 
this may be done in practice teaching. 

A study of the mother tongue in excess of 
prospective teaching needs because of its funda- 
mental importance to individual growth and 
development, and as much further study of the 
great fields of human knowledge as the course 
will permit, to the end that there may be 
breadth, vision, ideals, insight and sympathy in 
excess of the demands of the school. 

The time that should be given to these three 
lines of work depends upon: The age and pre- 
vious training of those who enter the normal 
school as conditioned by the stage of social 
and. educational development; the length of 
time which can be spent by those who enter; 
the grade or kind of teaching for which those 
who enter are preparing. 

The normal school, being supported by state- 
wide or equivalent taxation, should build upon 
the public school rather than compete with it. 
The normal school should, without quibbling, 
admit experienced teachers who have been un- 
able to complete the work of the public school 


_ and, without debasing its standards for gradua- 


tion, give to these people a square deal. Since 


_ the normal school builds upon the public school, 


it should adjust itself to the upper limit of the 
schools of its territory. In a new and develop- 
ing country, the normal school may need, in 
order to fulfill its mission of training teachers, 
to admit freely those who have finished the 
rural and village schools. A few years later 
it may, on account of the increasing numbers 
of high school graduates who seek its disci- 
pline, find it possible and desirable to raise its 
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entrance requirements. The standard of admis- 
sion is to be determined by the demand for and 
supply of teachers in the territory of the normal 
school. 

The diploma of the normal school should 
represent a minimum of two years of work be- 
yond high school graduation or its substaniial 
equivalent. For less work other credentials 
may be given. For more work more substan- 


‘tial sanction should be devised. For work 


done at a normal school equivalent in quality 
and in quantity (not in subject matter) to that 
required for degrees by colleges and univer- 
sities, professional degrees should be granted. 
The normal school should also include in its 
field the preparation of teachers of special sub- 
jects. These subjects are developing rapidly 
in response to the demand that those who 
finish the work of the high school shall be able 
to earn a living by serving society in some use- 
ful way, and the further demand that those who 
have left the public school before completing 
its course of study shall have opportunity to 
increase their economic efficiency and_ their 
participation in life. | With these democratic 
movements the normal school is in hearty ac- 
cord. No traditional or formal regulations or 
standards should be allowed to lessen the 
reasonable effort of thé normal school to help 


forward these and other modern move- 
ments. . 


The minimum standard of preparation for 
teachers of the classroom subjects is scholar- 
ship equivalent to that obtained by three years 
of work in a_ higher institution beyond the 
highest grade of student that they are to teach, 
and from three to five years of experience in 
public school teaching. 

For teachers in the training school at least 
one year of professional study above the level 
of normal school graduation and at least three 
years of public school experience. 

We realize that a bachelor’s degree, or even 
the attainment of a doctorate, are in themselves 
only evidence of a certain minimum of schol- 
astic acquirements, or of thorough investiga- 
tion within.a certain limited field—all performed 
under the spur of the school. They are not 
evidence of the tastes, the attitudes, the habits 
of continued study or the professional growth 
of the teacher. Yet we know of no better way 
of stating the minimum essentials in this 
field. . 

No survey can be of the greatest value to a 
school except under the following conditions :— 

The president and faculty members must sin- 
cerely desire that a survey in terms of accepted 
standards be made. 


The committee on “Normal School Standards 
and Surveys” must be regarded as fair-minded, 
capable and anxious only to serve the _ per- 
manent best interests of the schools surveyed. 

There must be absolute honesty of report, so 
that weaknesses and idiosyncrasies may not be 
hidden from the returns. 

Such a “desk survey” is necessarily limited, 
but the purpose is improvement in the schools, 
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not controversy nor the exploiting of pre- 
formed opinions. 

To be of the greatest value the school must 
consciously interpret the facts collected in terms 
of a movement toward the realization of an 
ideal, rather than as showing favorable or un- 
favorable approximation to the standards set 
up. 
publicists must be made cognizant of the 
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program of the survey and of the results. 
School men do not control future policies. The 
publicist does this. Therefore, each school 
should endeavor to enlist the sympathetic co- 
operation of laymen in its survey. 

Only as normal school” men face fairly and 
squarely the facts discovered and then move 
with discretion toward improvement is a sur- 
vey worth while. 


A WAR RESOLUTION 

The following resolution presented by J. F. Keating, Pueblo, Colorado, commending the 
war aims and altruistic motives of the United States as expressed by President Wilson and 
pledging to the President their confidence and faith and hearty and loyal support, was passed by 
a unanimous vote of the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City:— 

Whereas, Our country is now engaged in a world war upon the outcome of which de- 

pends the perpetuity of democratic ideals and the liberty of our nation; and 

Whereas, We recognize the heavy burdens and responsibilities resting upon him, who 

for the time being is the concrete embodiment of our country’s aims and ideals; be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 

tion here assembled endorse the war aims and the altruistic motives of the United 

States as expressed by President Woodrow Wilson, and that we in full confidence and 

faith pledge him our hearty and loyal support in prosecuting this war to a decision and 

complete victory, and to a full realization of the lofty democratic ideals which he has so 

clearly and eloquently presented to the world; 

Resolved further, That the president of this Department transmit this resolution to 


President Wilson. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Under the leadership of W. E. Pulsifer, presi- 
dent of the D. C. Heath Company, the Educa- 
tional Publishers presented an admirable pro- 
gram, both at the day session and at the even- 
ing banquet. 

The two great professional contributions were 
made by Henry B. Dewey of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company and Haviland Stevenson of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. We are able 
to present much of Mr. Dewey’s paper in this 


issue, and had expected to have also the paper 
by Mr. Stevenson. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER 


BY HENRY B. DEWEY »* 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company 


In considering the problems of the educational 
publisher, it is quite possible that I may look at 
these problems from the viewpoint of the school 
man rather than the publisher, as I have spent 
twenty years in selecting and using school text- 
books and only five years in their publication 
and sale. 

The work of the educational publisher  in- 
volves the most painstaking study of nearly 
every problem connected with the administra- 
tion of the school. The work of the publisher 
parallels that of the busy and progressive super- 
intendent and supervisor. His horizon must be 
oft-times a little larger, as he is dealing, not 


with a single system, whether of a city, a county 
or a State, but with nation-wide conditions. 
There is no foundation and there never was 
any for the oft-repeated reference to a pub- 
lishers’ trust. Such a charge originates only 
with the ignorant or the demagog. It is the 
politician of the lowest type needing an issue 
that first makes such an accusation. He feels 
safe in his attack, because he is not attacking 
local interests. The octopus is located in some 
far distant section, and the boys and girls of his 
community are the innocent martyrs of ° this 
grasping monopoly. The ignorant, too lazy to 
investigate the charge, take up the cry and echo 
it back and forth. This charge is absolutely 
without foundation. The book-publishing busi- 
ness is the one industry that is obviously and 
notoriously free from trust methods. As long 
as there is no monopoly of brains, there will be 
no monopoly of publishing. Wherever there is 
a live author there will be found a live publisher, 
and no power on earth will prevent 


from co-operating in a new publishing 
prise. 


the two 

enter- 
There are 192 concerns engaged in pub- 
lishing textbooks and doing a general business. 
In addition, there are scores of local publishers 
doing a limited sectional business. Competition 


is the keenest. It has always been and always 
will be. 


There is a general misapprehension, even 
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among school men, of the cost of books. It is 
relatively an unimportant item in the entire 
budget, especially in elementary grades. A re- 
cent investigation by the Bureau of Education 
shows that the average expenditure per capita 
for all pupils was well under a dollar a year. 
This amount covers both basic and supplemen- 
tary books. In other words, the expenditure for 
books is less than two per cent. of the total cost 
of operation of the school plant. There is 
measurably less waste in this item than in al- 
most any other in the entire long list of school 
expenses. As a matter of fact, there is less 
waste and extravagance in the management of 
the schools than in any other department of gov- 
ernment. The total cost of textbooks for ele- 
mentary schools in the United States is less 
than twenty millions a year—less than is ex- 
pended for chewing gum. Despite the hue and 


cry from politicians in school and out of school - 


wishing to make a record for economy, the cost 
of books is almost negligible. It is really one 
of the smaller miscellaneous items in the budget. 

An author furnishes the manuscript, lends the 
prestige of his name and influence, and occa- 
sionally exerts himself to secure the use of the 
book. The publisher furnishes a well-equipped 
editorial department to supplement the work of 
the author, the capital required to swing the 
publication, the services of a staff of highly- 
trained field men, who are both educators and 
salesmen, the co-operation. of a_ well-organized 
publicity department. The publisher assumes 
practically the entire financial risk in the joint 
venture. At the best, the publishing business 
is one huge gamble. There is absolutely no 
way to gauge the probable sale of a book. A 
most interesting discussion of the question will 
be found in the Atlantic for April, 1913, by 
George Brett, president of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. One well-known publisher is quoted as 
stating that his company makes nearly all its 
profits on five per cent. of its titles. In view of 
the hazards incident to the business it would 
seem only fair and reasonable that the publisher 
should secure the larger portion of the net 
profits over manufacturing and selling costs. 
This, however, is not the case even under normal 
conditions. Some years ago Mr. Edwin Ginn 
stated that the profits were divided about equally 
between author and publisher. In the Bookman 
for April, 1911, substantially the same statement 
is made. Mr. Brett, in the article referred to 
above, stated that the author’s share of the net 
profits was about twice that of the publisher. 
The treasurer of one of the large textbook pub- 
lishing companies recently estimated that the 
royalties paid authors in 1917 were four times 
the amount available for dividends. .Some of the 
very largest textbook publishing houses in the 
country have passed their customary dividend; 
authors secure their royalties irrespective of the 
balance sheet. 

It is a truism that the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in the school. It is she who vital- 
izes the course of study and the textbook. It is 
her genius that co-ordinates the activities of the 
school. So far as definite instruction in any par- 
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ticular line is concerned, the effectiveness of her 
work is largely determined by the tools with 
which she works. It is true that a few teachers, 
under peculiarly favorable conditions, may get 
satisfactory results with poor textbooks, or with- 
out textbooks, but not so with the far larger 
portion of teachers. The demands on their 
time in each of a dozen ways would of itself 
prevent elimination of textbooks by substitution 
of personal direction. The textbook is, has 
been and will continue to be one of the decisive 
factors in determining schoolroom success. It 
is a guide alike to teacher and pupil. Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log with a_ single 
pupil at the other might worry along with- 
out the help of a textbook in the hands of 
his solitary pupil. Unfortunately, not all teachers 
are Mark Hopkins, while most of them have 
classes of a score or more. 


The editorial problem of publishers is 
primarily that of studying educational tenden- 
cies, of ascertaining the trend of educational 
movements, of weighing proposed changes, of 
determining whether a new method or move- 
ment is a fad or whether it represents a definite, 


permanent change. 


The editorial department determines whether 
a new method of treatment or organization is 
such as will be acceptable to teachers. Does a 
new method require special skill or training that 
the average trained teacher does not possess? 
Will it fit varying conditions? If too far in ad- 
vance of current thought a book embodying such 
a method would fail. 

The editorial department must be constantly 
on the lookout for men that can best prepare a 
book after publication is determined upon. Not 
every successful teacher of a subject can prepare 
a textbook. The making of a successful text- 
book requires a knowledge of the subject, a 
knowledge of the mental development of children 
of the grade for which it is intended, and a know]l- 
edge of the steps by which children learn, more 
technically the pedagogy of the subject. It is 
not an easy matter to get the right combination. 
Withal, the author must be able to produce an 
interesting book. The dry-as-dust textbook, even 
though scholarly and pedagogically sound, is 
doomed to failure. It will not be used. 

The increased cost of publishing books is gene 
erally known’ and appreciated. The extent of 
the increased cost of nearly every item entering 
into the manufacturing cost of a book may not 


be so generally known. One printer of school 
textbooks says :— 


Per cent. 

Paper average increase 50 
*Ink average increase 50 
Press Rollers average increase 125 
Binders’ cloth average increase 70 

Binders’ board average increase 70 

Gold leaf average increase 25 

Leather average increase 100 

Glue average increase RO 

Labor average increase 15 

Thread average increase 65 


*Fifty per cent. for black; 100 per cent. for colors. 
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Paper boxes average increase 50 
Crash and other 

supplies average increase 50 


Compliance with the requests for desk copies 
and copies for examination have been in the past 
real sales problems. To refuse to furnish sample 
copies and desk copies in unlimited quantities 
might cause the publisher or the salesman to in- 
cur the ill-will of some person in authority. 
Courtesies extended by publishers in the way of 
sample copies have been subject to very notice- 
able abuses in years gone by. The books have 
not infrequently been sold by the teacher to 
whom they were submitted for examination. 
Fortunately for the publishers, it is no longer 
considered good form in many sections of the 
country for a teacher to ask for or accept a desk 
copy. By specific provision statute in California, 
publishers are permitted only to loan high school 
books for examination with a provision that the 
books must be returned. While the desk copy 
and the examination copy problem cannot be 
considered as solved as yet, it would seem as if 
the increasing reluctance of teachers to ask for 
sample copies, and the conditions of the publish- 
ing business were united in the elimination of 
donation copies of books, either for desk copy or 
for examination purposes. 

I will summarize some changes in the publica- 
tion, sale and distribution of school books de- 
sirable both for schools and publishers. 

Standardize laws governing selection of books, 
as far as practicable. 

Abolish listings of books for fixed periods, per- 
mitting a publisher to relist at any time but re- 
quiring him to complete contracts. This would 
relieve publishers of the loss incident to selling 
old books listed at price based on manufacturing 


cost of pre-war times. It would relieve schools 
of the expense incident to listing new books at 
a higher price than manufacturing conditions ab- 
solutely require today in order for the publishers 
to be on the safe side for a five-year period. 

Avoid rush orders for books. There is usually 
no reason why the order for books needed in 
September should not be placed by the first of 
May. 

Eliminate the personal equation in the selec- 
tion of books, making every adoption a book 
adoption solely for the welfare of the children. 

Eliminate donations of desk and examination 
copies of books or so standardize such donations 
that they become a fixed item in determining 
selling cost. 

Eliminate the employment of local represen- 
tatives and attorneys and discountenance teach- 
ers’ agency work by publishing houses. 

Discontinue the practice of making exchanges 
when a new book is selected. 

Lessen the selling cost of books by a definite 
and ample notice to book men of any and all con- 
ditions pertaining to an adoption, so far as it 
affects them. This would obviate unnecessary 
work and insure submission of book and briefs 
to the right person. 

Re-open the question of the state uniformity. 

Very materially lessen the cost of distribution 
by securing such a change in the parcel post 
rates that bound books can be sent at the same 
rate as periodical publications. At present it 
costs $1.20 to send by parcel post a ten-pound 
package from Boston to the Pacific Coast. The 
cost of sending ten pounds of magazines or pa- 
pers is ten cents. There is no justification for 
such a discrimination and every school in the 
country is helping to pay the bill. 


IN BRIEF 


" STANDARDIZING THE SMALL COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 


BY J, H. BINFORD 
Second Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Virginia 


Nearly five million country boys and girls at- 
tend the one-teacher schools of the United 
States. What shall we do for this vast army 
which now gets a totally inadequate training in 
the small country schools? It will be necessary 
for these children to practice a much more com- 
plicated and scientific type of farming than that 
of the past. Will they gradually sink to the 
level of the European peasant or will they, 
while maintaining the best American traditions, 
practice scientific agriculture? 

As an ideal proposition, we agree with Dr. 
Joyner of North Carolina that the smallest 
country school which can really train for social 
efficiency is the three-teacher type. With the 
increasing density of population and the im- 
provement of rural transportation, the large 
school will gradually become the prevailing type. 


The practical problem is not to give these chil- 
dren a high school education, but to give them 
in the schools they now attend a hundred per 
cent. better training than they are now receiv- 
ing. If we accomplish this improvement we 
bring about two important results; first, we 
give the country child a far better education 
than he now receives, and second, we hasten the 
coming of the consolidated school. 

The first step is to raise the educational 
ideals of the rural community so that local 
pride may be aroused and an effort made to 
measure up to the requirements of the state. 
This plan of improving the small country school 
has passed the experimental stage. It has been 
impossible up to this time to standardize the in- 
struction and herein is a serious defect of the 
plan. But the standards for the physical part 
of the school, length of term, salary and train- 
ing of teachers, enrollment and attendance of 
pupils, and the curriculum have been made very 
definite. These things constitute the foundation 
upon which thorough instruction must rest, and 
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if we can attain these ideals we can well leave 
to our successors the standardizing of the in- 


struction. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 
BY P.C. FAIR 
Principal City Schools, Mansfield, La. 


The superintendents as well as the other 
members of the teaching force are summoned 
to serve anew in the great world crisis that is 
now at hand. This great crisis has made over 
anew many problems of the county superinten- 
dency, one of the most perplexing of which is 
selecting teachers. In our parish, and I believe 
De Soto is typical of other parishes of Louisi- 
ana, many schools are now facing the fact that 
they must open up next fall far short of the 
required teaching force. The war for democ- 
racy and human freedom can never be won un- 
less the teaching force is willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice of service. But we feel that 
it is necessary for the superintendents, as well 
as every teacher, to re-dedicate themselves and 
their services to the school children of the 
country, and, as captains of the great army of 
teachers, marshal their forces to the front and 
“over the top.” 

Every true teacher is willing to make the 
necessary . sacrifice, but he must receive suf- 
ficient pay to maintain self respect. The super- 
intendent is unable to offer the teachers the 
necessary salaries unless the funds are available 
and adequate to justify it. We must do one of 
the following three things: Go without teachers 
and close the schools; lower the standard of 
teaching and teachers, thereby injuring the fu- 
ture citizenship, or raise the salaries commen- 
surate with other professions. This is no longer 
a question of justice to the teachers, but simply 
one of keeping the schools going. Now is the 
time for the county superintendency to show 
its colors. It can well afford to further in- 
crease salaries. The conditions are ripe for it. 
A nation-wide drive among the county superin- 
tendency is needed. 


A TWELVE-MONTHS SCHOOL 
BY F, E, PALMER 
Superintendent of Grade Schools, Mason City, Iowa 

For thousands and thousands of boys and 
girls the three-months summer vacation is a 
time of idleness and inactivity, and for the most 
part pupils return to their school duties in Sep- 
tember poorer physically, intellectually and 
spiritually than when they abandon them in 
June. 

The doors of the schools in Mason City are 
kept open twelve months of the year in the 
hope that through the open doors of the school- 
room, during the summer season, the educa- 
tional waste that results from three months of 
idleness and inactivity may be saved. The all- 
year-round plan was inaugurated because 
Mason City believes that it is the great mission 
of the school to promote the highest welfare 
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of the child, whatever the season of the year or 
the hour of the day. The school year was 
lengthened because Mason City believes that 
the school in its organization and community 
support is the most vital agent in ministering 
to the welfare of youth, and because of the be- 
lief that the ministering processes are as im- 
portant one season of the year as another. 
Economic and social changes have made it nec- 
essary that the school should undertake this 
ministering process. Economic and social 
changes have so changed the natural forces of 
education, have so interrupted the continuity of 
the educational progress of the past that a new 
problem has been thrust upon the educational 
world—the problem of re-establishing the con- 
tinuous process of growth and development. 

On the whole the Mason City experience has 
been a pronounced success. The enrollment 
during the summer session was about forty per 
cent. of the enrollment during the previous nine 
months. The average attendance is fully as 
good. All grades are organized, from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school, and children come 
from the homes of every class. 

The all-year-round school is economical—first, 
because it prevents the educational waste during 
three months of idleness and inactivity; second, 
because the summer session costs less per pupil, 
when all phases of cost are considered; third, 
because pupils who are obliged to go to work 
early in life are able to advance further in their 
school work; fourth, because progress is more 
rapid. 


THE COUNTY AS A UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 


BY M. S. H. UNGER 
Superintendent, Westminster, Maryland 


The most difficult problem for a democracy 
to solve is that of finding the machinery neces- 
sary to administer its affairs efficiently. Admin- 
istrative practice is always determined by the 
philosophical thought of the common man, 
which is again dependent upon various eco- 
nomic and political contingencies. Three distinct 
types of school administration have arisen in 
the United States as the result of a long popu- 
lar evolution—the district, the township and 
the county types. 

The district system is a “democracy gone to 
seed; a worthless inheritance from Massachu- 
setts,” long discarded by her. Because of the 
absence of a central controlling body educa- 
tional results are hampered and poorly directed. 
The second, or township, system is an improve- 
ment on the first, as it betters the condition of 
education for a community, but it fails to pro- 
vide adequately for the rural communities. It 
insures centralization of management, consolida- 
tion of equipment, less expense and more ef- 
ficiency. Both of these systems had their origin 
in the North. The third, or county, system 
originated south of the Mason and Dixon. line 
and implies the organization of the schools of 
the whole county under one management and 
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directed by one boatd of education composed of 
a few men, and thus eliminates from school 
control the great body of school trustees of the 
district system. 

In 1916 Maryland signalized herself by taking 
the initiative and adopting this most compre- 
hensive and ideal administrative system. The 
Board of Education is to assist the county 
superintendent in carrying out his educational 
policies. The system gives rural children city 
opportunities, develops efficiency in rural 
schools, provides expert professional service to 
all, distributes funds throughout the county ac- 
cording to. the number of children to be edu- 
cated, provides the same supervision over all 
schools, same length of school terms, books and 
supplies. 

The state superintendent has direct control 
over the whole system, issues all certificates to 
teach and supervise, passes on all building plans, 
interprets the school law and is the final court 
of appeal in disputed cases that arise in adminis- 
tration, 


A REMARKABLE STUDY 


The study was made by Frank Irving Cooper, 
33 Cornhill, Boston, under the direction of a 
committee consisting of twenty-six, represent- 
ing the Department of School Administration, 
N. E. A.; National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers, American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. This study was made pos- 
sible by an appropriation of $6,000 by the 
John D. Rockefeller Foundation. 

The study embraced the closest scientific 
study of various types of elementary and high 
school buildings, including one-story buildings 
and junior high school buildings. 

The investigations showed ‘that in 
buildings there are in all forty-one different 
rooms made for administration, including the 
school board’s rooms, the deans, the principal 
of day school, principal of evening school, su- 
perintendent’s office and rooms, reception 
rooms, registration office, secretary’s office and 
storage rooms. 

There are in the buildings as a whole seven- 
teen different rooms for the medical depart- 
ment. 
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There are ten rooms for teachers’ rooms of 
various kinds. 


There are thirty different rooms used by en- 
gineers. 

There are twenty rooms for service depart- 
ment and eight for pupils’ service. 

In department of instruction other than vo- 
cational there are in all more than 100 rooms. 

In the vocational department there are 180 
different varieties of rooms. 

For social activities there are required eighty- 
six rooms. 

The greatest revelation was the small per- 
centage of space devoted to instruction in all 
standardized schools and that about twice the 
percentage is devoted to instruction in one- 
story buildings and in the modern junior high 
schools as in the traditional buildings. 
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PRESIDENT CALLS BOYS OF THE COUNTRY 

The- department of labor set aside the week beginning March 18 as national enrollment 
week for the United States Boys’ Working Reserve. The purpose of this national enrollment 
week is to call the attention of the young men of the nation to the importance of increasing the 
food supply by working on the farms, and to urge them to enroll in the reserve. 

I sincerely hope that the young men of the country of sixteen years of age and over, not 
now permanently employed, and especially the boys in high schools, will enter heartily into this 
work and join the boys’ working reserve in order that they may have the privilege, for such I 
believe it to be, of spending their spare time in a productive enterprise which will certainly aid 
the nation to win the war by increasing the means of providing for the forces at the front and 
for the maintenance of those whose services are so much needed at home.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


A new commission which promises to be of 
greater significance than any previous commis- 
sion or committee has a pretentious title: Na- 
tional Education Association Joint Commission 
on the National Emergency in Education and 
the Program for Re-adjustment during and after 
the War.” 

The commission of twenty-six is as follows: 
George D. Strayer, New York, chairman; Lotus 
D. Coffman, Minneapolis, secretary; Harry Pratt 
Judson, Chicago; Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stan- 
ford University; David Felmley, Normal, Ill.; 
Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. ; W. a 
Bagley, New York; William B. Owen, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Finegan, Albany; Nina C. Vande- 
walker, Milwaukee; Susan M. Dorsey, Los An- 
geles; Payson Smith, Boston; F. D. Boynton, Ith- 
aca; J. A.C. Chandler, Richmond; J. M. Gwinn, 
New Orleans; Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, Olym- 
pia; Frank E. Spaulding, Cleveland; J. W. 
Withers, St. Louis; Mary C. C. Bradford, presi- 
dent N. E. A.; Robert J. Aley, Orono, Maine; 
Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee; A. J. Matthews, 
Tempe, Ariz.; George B. Cook, Little Rock; 
James Y. Joyner, Raleigh; Walter R. Siders, 
Pocatello; Agnes E. Doherty, St. Paul. 

There were great issues raised at Atlantic 
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City, especially for action by the executive com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. Matters of vital im- 
portance to education, as war emergency meas- 
ures, and questions affecting the nation’s pro- 
gram of education in the period to follow the 
war, were presented for action in a way which 
made the initiative and leadership which the 
National Education Association, representing all 
portions of the educational field, and without 
bias for or against any department or interest 
in education, could exercise, highly desirable. 

The establishment of a National Department of 
Education, its secretary a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet; plans for the re-education of in- 
jured soldiers and sailors; the education of im- 
migrants and adult illiterates; the methods of 
dealing with the many demands upon the time 
and attention of children and teachers by the 
government and by other public and semi-public 
agencies; the best methods of co-operating with 
the government in giving, in the schools, educa- 
tion for certain forms of service in the army, the 
navy and elsewhere; the great and growing 
scarcity of teachers for the public schools, and of 
students in the schools which prepare teachers 
for the public elementary and high schools—a 
shortage which makes clear the immediate 
necessity for largely-increased financial support 
for the schools; the various proposals for fed- 
eral financial support for different kinds of edu- 
cation in the states, and the conditions under 
which, if granted, such support should be dis- 
tributed—all these were pressing for attention 
and needed the interest of some organization or 
agency with a view of the whole field of public 
education and competent to supply information 
and give counsel with entire disinterestedness. 
In addition to this, the need for a re-statement 
of our national aims in education and a program 
for re-adjustment in the light of knowledge 
brought by the war was ‘each day becoming 
more apparent. 

Many of these questions were in need of 
prompt attention. Settlement of a number of 
them was being sought through legislation by 
Congress, and it was important that the pro- 
visions and advocacy of these bills should not 
be left to accidental or interested agencies. From 
different sources were coming movements to 
formulate for the nation the aims its national 
system of public education should embody, and 
the re-arrangement which should be made. It 
was particularly important that this re-statement 
should be made by some agency having in view 
the entire public educational field, and that the 
program of re-adjustment should not be so 
made that the structure should begin to rise 
upon ill-considered or inadequate foundations. 

Never before, nor now by any other agency, 
has such responsibility been accepted. The 
National Education Association at once becomes 
a mighty force, not alone nationally, but inter- 
nationally. This commission of the N. E. A. 
will go into history as a factor in the World 
War. 

This is the first time that the N. E. A. has 
assumed any large responsibility for anything 
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national, and now it assumes responsibility for 
many phases of world effort by one act of its 
xecutive committee. 

: Headquarters will be at the N. E. A. Build- 
ing, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington. 
Dr. Strayer will virtually make his headquarters 
there and some other member of the commission 
will be there much of the time. 

The N. E. A. must finance the whole propo- 
sition, which will mean from $5,000 to $8,000 a 
year presumably. This of itself is no slight re- 
sponsibility, but 8,500 active members of the N. 
E. A. and half a million others who should be 
members will make shott work of this phase of 
the responsibility. 
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THE NEW N. E. A. 


A committee of the N. E. A. of which William 
B. Owen, principal of Chicago Normal College, 
is chairman, presented a Preliminary Report on 
the organization of the N. E. A., which was elab- 
orately discussed by the National Council of 
Education, which appeared to be unanimously in 
favor of the plan for a New N. E. A. This Pre- 
liminary Report was also presented to the busi- 
ness meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, where there appeared to be very nearly a 
unanimous acceptance of the plan. 

Two such endorsements would seem to make 
its acceptance at Pittsburgh ‘in July reasonably 
certain. The departure from present plans is 
so radical as to be in substance the abandonment 
of the N. E. A. of the past sixty years and the 
creation of an entirely new organization. We 
have not given it that studious attention which 
it requires, but if the National Council and the 
Department of Superintendence are satisfied 
with so revolutionary a change we shall accept 
their judgment in preference to any personal 
opinion we might have. ‘ 

No one has given it a fractional part of the 
consideration that Mr. Owen has. He can have 
no conceivable personal intérest in the abandon- 
ment of the historic association, or in the crea- 
tion of a New N. E. A. 

There is no one in the N. E. A. whose judg- 
ment we would trust in such a matter before 
his. We are ready to trust it much more com- 
pletely than our own. He sees no possible harm 
and vast good in the change. If it has one- 
fourth the advantage he thinks it has, it will be 
the greatest good that has ever come to Ameri- 
can education. Instead of an active membership 
of 8,500 at two dollars each, he sees a member- 
ship of 250,000 at one dollar each, or an annual 
income from members of $250,000. 

The present income from dues is not so much 
as $30,000 ordinarily, and from the active mem- 
bers only about $17,000 can be depended upon. 
The distance from $30,000 to $250,000 is so great 
that if a man has any faith in that result he 
would be a strange being if he did not vote to 
gamble on it. Even if Mr. Owen is four times 
too sanguine there will then be $62,500, or double 
the present income from dues. He expects an 


income in one year to be greater than the entire 
Permanent Fund that we have been nearly forty 
years in getting together. 

The question of the democracy of the move- 
ment has been raised. There is nothing demo- 
cratic in the affairs as they are. It is true that 
the active members present can select a mem- 
ber of the nominating committee and the mem- 
ber of the board of directors. But as a matter 
of fact only on two occasions have there been 
as many as ten representatives of any stdte 


. present at more than ten states, and usually more 


than forty of the fifty-five states ard dependen- 
cies have not more than five present and voting 
in the choice of a member of the nominating 
committee. There are always from ten to twenty 
members of the nominating committee to be 
named by the president of the N. E. A. because 
have defaulted. 

n the New N. E. A. all business will be trans- 
acted by the House of Delegates, pt Saget 
which shall be elected at the meeting of the State 
Association by all members of the State Associa- 
tion who are also members of the National Edu- 
cation Association, as it is expected that all will 
be. Each State Association will have one mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates for each 1,000 
members or fraction of 1,000 members. 


PERSONALITY IN GEOGRAPHY 


A feature of the Journal of Education 
which gives it a distinct personality is the 
revelation it gives from week to week of var- 
lous sections of the country, thr - 
“Looking About” aiticles. 

is needless to say that no one i 
country knows all sections as does the es 
of the Journal of Education. Not alone does 
he travel in nearly every state in the Union 
every year, but he has done this for a third 
of a century, so that he has a comparative 
view that no one else can have. This is not 
only true as regards a school man, an editor 
and a lecturer, but is true regarding any man 
in any occupation, trade and profession. 

_No one else could write as informing ar- 
ticles of this class as are being written for 
these pages week by week. 

There has come to be an insistent demand 
that Mr. Winship enlarge the scope of these 
articles, and that with greater range of in- 
formation, he present the personality of each 
section of the United States. 

With this in mind the Journal of Education 
will first present an elaborate series of articles 
of Southern New Eng- 

—Massac 
usetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
_This series will be broken into from ti 
time by the “Looking About” 
not to be too local in its setting. ; 

These articles on “Southern New England” 
will not only be invaluable to the school 
people and other New Englanders, but the 
will be highly valuable to every teacher a 4 
other educator in the United States, : 
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As soon as this series is completed other seéc- 
tions will be studied intensely as Southern New 
England is to be studied. 


A NORMAL SCHOOL REFORM 


All normal schools should at once begin an 
honest self-survey such as the Iowa State Teach- 
ers College has recently completed. 

Our readers know our loyalty to all Teacher 
Training Institutions, and because of our loyalty 
it makes our heart ache when we see any €vi- 
dence of traditional inefficiency such as is in evi- 
dence in the following test in arithmetic, a test 
given normal school students in 1918 :— 

1. Find the nearest number to 785,625 that ex- 
actly contains 77. ; 

2. A can mow a lot in 6 days; B in 8 days, 
and C in 9 days. How long will it take 
them together to finish the work after B has 
been mowing 5 days? 

3. If 15 cats catch 15 rats in 15 minutes, how 
many rats will 45 cats catch in 45 minutes? 

4. A has three times as many acres of land 
as M. A sold 20 per cent. of his land and 
M bought 50 per cent. as much as he had. If 
they then had together 130 acres, how many 
acres had each at first? 

5. A note for $16,000 dated October 1, 1917, 

“having six months to run and bearing interest 
at 5 per cent., was discounted today, January 


14, 1918, at a bank at 6 per cent. Find pro- 
ceeds. ‘ 
6. Which is the better, to buy Liberty 4 


per cent. bonds at 96 or United States Steel pre- 
ferred which gives a 7 per cent. dividend at 140? 
How much better? 

What would 100 per cent. on that test prove 
as to a student’s ability to teach arithmetic or 
anything else? What would 50 per cent. or 
less have to do with her inability to teach? 

There is immediate need of a self-survey for 
the elimination of all mummified traditions. What 
the normal schools are expected to do is to help 
young people with adequate scholarship to learn 
how to teach an American school in 1918 and 
hereafter. 


ONLY THE LOYAL ON GUARD 


In dismissing Professor Walz of the Law 
School of the University of Maine from duty 
the trustees say:— 

“These are times which demand, especially 
from those who impart instructions to the youth 
of the country, the most costly sacrifices and 
the most disinterested patriotism. Professor 
Walz, the committee regrets to say, has been 
so unfortunate, to put it mildly, as to create the 
impression that in this war his sympathies as 
well as his convictions are with Germany and 
against the United States and her allies. In the 
crisis of our nation’s history, when the very soul 
and manhood of our country are making untold 
sacrifices to uphold the honor and glory of our 
flag, the committee felt that they would be 
recreant in their duty if they permitted Profes- 
sor Walz to longer occupy the position as dean 
of the college of law.” 
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BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor 
makes a plea with parents to urge their sons 
to enlist in the Boys’ Working Reserve and help 
man the farms of the country during the summer. 

The message, which will also go to every high 
school principal in the United States, asking 
them to enroll boys, is as follows :— 

“If an adequate food supply, so vital to the 
winning of the war, is to be assured, it is of the 
utmost importance that a reserve of young men, 
sixteen years of age and over, and under twenty- 
one years, shall be organized. That organization 
is well advanced in more than forty states of 
the Union. 

“President Wilson has said: ‘To give to the 
young men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one the privilege of spending their time 
in productive enterprise without interrupting 
their studies in school, while their older brothers 
are battling in the trenches and on the seas, must 
greatly increase the means of providing for the 
forces at the front and the maintenance of those 
whose services are needed here.’ ” 
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ALL TO BE ORGANIZED 


Organization of small units like school dis- 
tricts in little democracies, with the schoolhouses 
as their capitols, forms the foundation of a plan 
by which the Council of National Defence and 
the United States Bureau of Education propose 
to organize 750,000 school teachers and 22,000.- 
000 pupils and their parents for public service. 

APRIL TWELVE 


Every schoolhouse in the United States is ex- 
pected to have a patriotic meeting in the interest 
of the Third Liberty Loan bond sale, on Friday 
evening, April 12. Think of 100,000 patriotic 
meetings in schoolhouses on the same evening! 


This will help to discover and weed out the anti- 
Americans, 


NEW YORK CITY’S THRIFT 


The schools of New York city were closed on 
the afternoons of March 25 and 26 so that the 
800,000 pupils could campaign for War Saving 


are in their homes and among their neigh- 
ors. 


There are 600 more active members of the N. 
E. A. than ever before and a slump was very 


generally anticipated. It is evident that promot- 
ing promotes. 


School boys as growers of vegetables are 
honor men in this war in 1918, 


Massachusettisation is the latest manufactured 
word we have seen. 


National Education Association June 30 to Jul 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


April 15-21 is to be “Be Kind to Animals” 
Week. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GREAT GERMAN “DRIVE.” 

The long-expected German “drive” in the 
West has begun, with the Kaiser in personal 
command. It is no accident that it is the British 
line against which it is primarily directed, for 
the Kaiser hates the British more intensely than 
the French, and he realizes, also, that, if it were 
possible for him to crumple up the British line 
and force concessions from Great Britain, the 
conquest of France, with British support with- 
drawn, would be an easy matter. The attack 
began on March 21, and was preceded by ar- 
tillery preparation of unprecedented intensity, 
but of briefer duration than usual. The infantry 
attacks were delivered at widely separated points 
along a fifty-mile front between Arras and St. 
Quentin, and were made, after the German 
fashion, in mass formation, great bodies of 
troops being hurled against the enemy, one di- 
vision after another, regardless of the frightful 
losses involved. The Kaiser is reported to have 
said that he expected German losses to the num- 
ber of 300,000 before victory could be won; and, 
in the first three days of the great battle, the 
losses reached at least half that total. 

THE GERMAN STRATEGY. 

Military observers interpret the German strat- 
egy as what is known as a double-turning move- 
ment. It was aimed at breaking through the 
British line at two widely-separated points, with 
a view to isolating the British troops between 
the two breaks, thereby enveloping them, and so 
making a great gap. But the first days of the 
battle did not bring the Germans the anticipated 
results. They had not reckoned upon the pluck 
and endurance of the British resistance. At one 
point and another, in the face of overwhelming 
odds, the British line yielded, but only to fall 
back upon stronger and well-fortified second and 
third lines of defence, and every foot of ground 
gained cost the Germans heavily, the fresh Ger- 
man divisions crowding into action over masses 
of German dead and wounded. It is believed 
that the Allies have made such thorough prepa- 
rations for defence against the long-advertised 
assault that they will be able to hold the most 
important strategic points and baffle the Kaiser 
in this most crucial battle of the war. 

CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. 

The present German policy is expressed suc- 
cinctly in the above words. The hypocritical pre- 
tence of “self-determination” for the peoples of 
Europe is abandoned. From Russia and Rou- 
mania Germany is exacting everything in terri- 
tory, munitions and supplies that suits her pur- 
poses. New plans of aggrandizement are dis- 
closed every day. The domination of Belgium 
and the acquisition of northern France are now 
openly insisted upon as indispensable terms of 
peace. General von Ludendorff declares that 
“now we are stronger than the enemy, both as 
regards men, material, aerial forces, tanks; 


everything, in fact, of which he boasted, is stand- © 


ing in readiness on our side in the greatest 
abundance,” and he threatens the most tremen- 
dous fighting of the whole war. “With God’s 


aid,” he says, in the manner with which the 

Kaiser has made the world familiar, “we will 

obtain a German peace, not a doubtful peace.” 
THE USE OF DUTCH SHIPS. 

Long before now it was expected that the 
government of Holland would confirm the agree- 
ment under which the Allies were to take over 
Dutch ships in American and British ports, in 
exchange for needed food imports’ for Holland. 
A similar agreement with Norway is working 
satisfactorily to all interests concerned. But 
direct German pressure and _ hardly-concealed 
threats have made the Dutch government hesi- 
tate, and one delay has followed another, the 
latest being an attempt to force the condition 
that the ships taken over should in no case be 
used for the transport of troops or munitions. 
Germany has for a long time. profited by huge 
imports from America through Holland, and is 
now furious over the loss of these imports 
through the embargo on Dutch trade by the 
United States, the partial lifting of which was 
conditioned upon the use of Dutch ships by the 
Entente Allies. 

THE SEIZURE JUSTIFIED. 

The seizure of these ships, which total about 
a million tons, is justified by international law, 
which allows a belligerent nation to seize neutral 
shipping for public use if adequate compensa- 
tion is paid. The Germans themselves exercised 
this right upon British vessels during the 
Franco-Prussian War. The Dutch ships will be 
armed and insured, compensation will be given 
for their use, and any ships sunk will be re- 
placed as soon as possible after the war. Mean- 
while, the Dutch are to receive liberal compen- 
sation in export privileges for breadstuffs, of 
which they are sorely in need. It is intended 
to man all the ships to be employed in trans- 
Atlantic service with officers and enlisted men 
of the naval reserve, the present Dutch crews 
to be allowed to demand to be repatriated to 
Holland, or to take employment in the American 
merchant marine. 

THE PRESIDENT’S EXPLANATION. 

The President’s explanation of the negotia- 
tions which led finally to the taking over of the 
Dutch ships on March 20 relieves the transaction 
of any appearance of injustice or unfriendliness. 
It appears that last January a tentative agree- 
ment was reached, at the initiative of the Dutch 
delegates, under which Dutch tonnage lying idle 
in American waters was to be chartered to the 
United States for ninety-day periods. The agree- 
ment provided that the Dutch shipping should, 
in part, be used in the service of Belgian relief 
and in part for conveying greatly-needed sup- 
plies for Switzerland. Dutch ships, to a limited 
number, were to proceed to Holland with car- 
goes of foodstuffs, and similar tonnage was to 
be sent in exchange from Holland to the United 
States. As soon as it was known that these 
negotiations were in progress, Germany inter- 
vened with threats to destroy Dutch tonnage 
even outside of the “war zone,” and her threats 


Continued on page 362. 
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ILLITERACY AND THE WAR 


In the army camps of this country are thou- 
sands of soldiers who can not read their own 
letters or write to the folks at home. The 
order of the War Department in April, 1917, 
admitting illiterates to the army, made their en- 
listment possible, but there was no correspond- 
ing order that they should learn to read and 
write before they enlisted. It is a deplorable 
thing that men who offer their lives for the 
country should be so humiliated and handi- 
capped as many of these men have been. 
Stories from one camp of men serving sentence 
in the guard house for disobeying orders be- 
cause they were too proud to confess their il- 
literacy and appeal to comrades to decipher 
their orders are matched by stories from an- 
other of strong men sobbing in the homesick- 
ness of their first days in camp without the 
power to communicate with loved ones. From 
still another camp comes the wail of an illiterate 
soldier who says: “A man without education 
ain’t got no chance in the army.” 

The army has a system which demands edu- 
cated men. When a man goes before the ex- 
emption board for examination he must have 
his eyes tested by printed alphabetic and word 
cards. This requires the ability to read. He 
must sign, sign, sign the captain’s payroll and 
other records. This- requires that he should 
write. His orders of the day are in typewritten 
form, posted about the camps. His manual of 
arms is in print; the Bible, his guide of life, is 
in book form; his signals from the signal corps 
in time of battle are alphabetic in form. This 
system was not planned for illiterate men. Life 
to them in camp is one round of inconvenience 
and embarrassment. If the military camps were 
equipped for school there would even then be 
months of delay, of awkwardness and _inef- 
ficiency. Most of all would there be suffering 
from homesickness in their inability to read let- 
ters and to write home. 


We are all concerned for the comfort of the 
soldier. We knit sweaters, we send him candy, 
and we contribute to any organization that can 
even remotely shield or help him. How can 
we neglect this important duty to him which un- 
doubtedly means more to his comfort and hap- 
piness than many other things that we are 
doing? Here has been a great oversight. It is 
most regrettable that training was not given to 
those who were called in the first draft. An 
opportunity should be offered to all illiterate 
men before the draft of 1918 takes effect. 


There are 700,000 men, approximately, regis- 
tered for military service, who can not sign 
their names. There are many thousands who 
can barely do so and who cannot write or read 
with any degree of ease or intelligence. The 
government plans to call out 800,000 men dur- 
ing 1918. The illiterates among them will be 
some 56,000 or 60,000, making eighteen to 
twenty regiments. These are to be trained im- 
mediately and sent to France. 


Have the school people of the nation any 
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higher task or one that lies nearer to them 
than that of teaching these men to read and 
write? Kentucky conducted a campaign last 
July and August to teach men of draft age. 
Alabama is conducting such a campaign at 
this time. In every state these should be lo- 
cated and taught. The National Illiteracy 
Committee believes that the time has come for 
a nation-wide campaign. One of the eariy 
steps will be to secure the passage of the Bank- 
head Bill, H. R. 6490, a measure pending in 
Congress which looks to the relief of adult il- 
literates. School people all over the country 
are writing their Congressmen, urging the pas- 
sage of this bill. Every one of such letters 
written is a patriotic service and will bring us 
that much nearer to the goal. General Per- 
shing urges the women of America to write 
letters to the boys in France. His command 
is to “work and write.” The National Commit- 
tee would urge the teachers of America to write 
and teach—first to write to your Congressmen 
to use their influence for legislation that will 
bring relief to these illiterates; next to put on 
the whole armor of the teacher and be ready to 
enter the ranks when the nation-wide call to 
books is sounded. 

The situation in detail is set forth in the fol- 
lowing :— 

ILLITERACY IN THE ARMY. 


Men who cannot read and write can enter 
the army [Order of War Department, April 17, 
1917]. 


700,000 men registered for army service can- 
not read or write. 


How does this handicap them? 


(1) They cannot sign their names. 

(2) They cannot read their orders posted 
daily on bulletin boards in camp. 

(3) They cannot read their manual of arms. 

(4) They cannot read their Bibles. 

(5) They cannot read their letters or write 
home. 

(6) They cannot fully understand the cause 
for which they are fighting or the prin- 
ciples for which our government stands. 

(7) They cannot understand the signals or 
follow the signal corps in time of battle. 

Shall they wait until they reach the training 
camps to be taught to read and write? 

(1) This would cause them _ unnecessary 
humiliation and inconvenience. 

(2) It would retard their military training. 

(3) It would waste the valuable time of offi- 
cers in explanations. 

(4) The teaching, if done in camp, would de- 
volve upon men already in the service as 
soldiers, thus requiring of them double 
duty. 

(5) The training camps are not equipped for 
school work. 

ILLITERACY AND THE NAVY. 


Men who cannot read and write cannot enter 
the navy. 
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(1) This means that a high percentage of 
men who offer for enlistment in the navy 
are rejected. 

(2) It means that the government is de- 
prived of the service of many able-bodied 
men that it otherwise would have. 

(3) It means a waste of much time of naval 
recruiting officers. 


ILLITERACY AMONG THE ADULT POPULATION. 


5,516,136 people in the United States cannot 
read or write [census 1910]. 


How do these handicap war activities? 


(1) They cannot co-operate with the Food 
Administration : 
(a) They cannot sign the food pledge cards. 
(b) They canot read the window card. 
(c) They cannot read the bulletins issued. 
(d) They cannot read the _ instructions 
given through the daily press. 
(e) They cannot read the printed recipes 
for food substitutes. 
(2) They cannot co-operate with the Treas- 
ury Department: 
(a) They cannot read the propaganda. 
(b) They cannot sign applications for Lib- 
erty Loan bonds or thrift cards. 


(3) They cannot co-operate with the Depart~ 
ment of Agriculture: 


(a) The women cannot profit fully by the 
home demonstration work without 
the ability to read the bulletins and 
to write their observations. 

(b) The men cannot read the bulletins on 
farming to get helps. 


_ (4) They cannot co-operate with the War 
Department : \ 


(a) They cannot understand our govern-- 
ment’s purposes and principles and, 
therefore, fail to give intelligent sup- 
port. 

(b) They cannot give encouragement and 
comfort to their boys who are in the 


service by writing them letters from 
home. 


What must be done? 

These illiterates must be taught. 

The National Committee on Illiteracy plans 
to have all of the school machinery of the na- 
tion utilized in teaching them. Your co-opera- 
tion is requested. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Chairman, National Illiteracy Committee. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Nathan Dow Cram’s death on March 4 was 
a surprise to the public which had not known 
of his illness since early in January. His was 
a delightful personality, with equal emphasis on 
business associates and personal and _profes- 
sional friends. For the past two years he had 
been editor-in-chief of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, with whom he had been officially con- 
nected for a quarter of a century, with the ex- 
ception of the years that he was manager of 
the educational department of D. Appleton 
Company. Mr. Cram was director and 
manager of the New York office of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company from 1907 to 1915, when he 
became editor-in-chief of the house. Mr. Cram 
was a graduate of Dartmouth, where he was 
an honor student in scholarship and also in 
athletics. His tastes were always scholastic, 
and the high literary character of the books 
brought out by Silver, Burdett & Company was 
in no small measure due to his scholarly in- 
stincts and training. After graduation in 1881, 
at the age of twenty-three, he taught until 1894, 
when he resigned as supervising principal of 
the Franklin district in Washington, D. C., to 
go with Silver, Burdett & Company. He was 
born in Chicago in 1859 and died in Natick, 
Massachusetts, on March 4, 1918. 


Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, to be state 
physical education director of California, is a 
graduate of Stanford University, though his 
work has been in the Middle West since gradu- 
ation. We knew him first when we were both 


on the Board of Directors of the National Rec- 
reation Association, and he was held in highest 
esteem by both Dr. Luther H. Gulick and Jo- 
seph Lee when they were presidents. Although 
the youngest man in the counsels of the asso- 
ciation, he was second to none in influence. He 
was then in the State University of Missouri, 
but was subsidized by one of the foundations to 
prepare special studies, which were the most 
important then made. Since then he has been 
at the State University of Wisconsin. His new 
position offers unprecedented opportunity for 
his exceptional genius and unparalleled mastery 
of this new science. We think California is the 
first state to offer such an opportunity to suclr 
a leader in physical science. But California is. 
doing many great new ‘things! 


EDUCATOR LIBRARIAN. 


George H. Locke, now making a record as 
chief librarian of Toronto, which is coming to 
be one of the eminently intellectual and civic 
reform cities of North America, was a factor 
in educational circles in both Chicago and Bos- 
ton for a time. In Chicago he was in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in Boston was one of 
the editors of Ginn and Company. He is one 
of the most clubable of educators and his friend- 
ships are of the abiding kind. 

Some idea of his efficiency as chief librarian 
may be suspected from the following facts :— 

Progress as expressed in statistics shows. 
that in the reference library they used 193,904 
books, an increase of 6,000; in the municipal 
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reference 7,609; in the children’s libraries 355,- 
325, an increase of 68,000. The total use of 
‘books for the year was 1,324,742, an increase 
“of nearly 200,000 over 1916. The use of books 
among boys and girls is 355,325. There were 
27,000 books added to the libraries during the 
year, and there are now available for use 300,- 
000 books, of which 90,000 are in the reference 
libraries and 210,000 in the fourteen circulating 
libraries. 


0-0-0 


BOSTON MUST KEEP UP ITS SCHOOLS 
[Editorial in Boston Globe, March 5, 1918.] 


In 1911 the maximum salary for elementary assist- 
ants in the public schools of Boston, the biggest of 
the teaching groups, was set at $1,176 a year. Since 
then it has been unchanged. The teacher goes to 
work at $600 a year, and yearly is paid forty-eight 
dollars more until in her thirteenth year she reaches 
the maximum and revels in $22.60 a week. 

This is not the highest paid group, to be sure, but 
neither is it the lowest. The assistant kindergartner 
must start at $480 a year, and may aspire after eight 
years to a maximum salary of $854, or $16.40 a week. 

If commodity prices had not changed since 1911, 
these salaries would still be low. But prices have 
ehanged, and always in one direction. Their rise has 
been more rapid than the yearly salary increase won 
by seniority. The additional forty-eight dollars of 
this year’s salary over last is hardly enough to pay 
the teacher the difference in the cost of her daily 

‘Teachers are not unionized. When prices overtake 
‘their pay they do not go on strike. They do, how- 
-ever, leave their desks for other occupations in which, 
if less eminently respectable, they can be self-sup- 

sporting. There have been many more resignations 
“than usual this year—women as well as men. 

Their places, too, are not being filled. The at- 
“tendance in the state normal schools is 400 less than 


_“in former years. At the Boston Normal School only 


whree men are registered for the teachers’ course, 
~which in 1917 graduated thirty-eight. Clerical posi- 
tions in private business, factory jobs, the better 
salaries of schools in Western states, clamoring for 
Eastern teachers—these are luring away Boston’s 
potential teaching force. 

Before the legislature is a bill which would provide 
more adequate salaries by increasing the Boston tax 
rate by ten cents this year and another forty cents 
mext year. The school committee and all groups of 
teachers are agreed on it, and have arranged for an 
equitable salary schedule under it. 

After one public hearing, the legislative committee 
awaits the word of Mayor Peters and the finance 
commission as to whether the city can afford to pay 
the increase. There is only one possible answer. If 
Boston cares for the welfare of its children and its 
schools, cares that its teachers shall be what Boston 
teachers have been, it cannot afford not to pay it. 
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SCHOOL GARDEN CAMPAIGN 


President Wilson approves the design of 
Secretary Lane to arouse the school children 
of the United States to “as real and patriotic 
an effort as the building of ships or the firing 
of cannon” :— 


February 25, 1918. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: I sincerely hope that you 
may be successful through the Bureau of Education 
in arousing the interest of teachers and children in 
the schools of the United States in the cultivation of 
home gardens. Every boy and girl who really sees 
what the home garden may mean will, I am sure, enter 
into the purpose with high spirits, because I am sure 
they would all like to feel that they are in fact fight- 
ing in France by joining the home garden army. They 
know that America has undertaken to send meat and 
flour and wheat and other foods for the support of 
the soldiers who are doing the fighting, for the men 
and women who are making the munitions, and for 
the boys and girls of Western Europe, and that we 
must also feed ourselves while we are carrying on 
this war. The movement to establish gardens, there- 
fore, and to have the children work in them is just 
as real and patriotic an effort as the building of ships 
or the firing of cannon. I hope that this spring 
every school will have a regiment in the Volunteer 
War Garden Army. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


The plan is to have five million boys and 
girls of the schools in every city, town and vil- 
lage in the country, captained by forty thou- 
sand teachers, produce, as nearly as possible, 
all of the vegetables, small fruits and eggs for 
their home consumption. 

To the extent that each district is able to 
supply itself with these food products, the rail- 
ways will be relieved of the burden of trans- 
porting them, and the Allies of the United 
States in Europe and our own soldiers on the 
battle front will get that much more of the 
food of which they are in need. 


SOME WAR-TIME SUGGESTIONS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C, H. LE VITT 


Savanna, Ill. 
[Quoted by us from “Public Service.” ] 


Camouflage—An ought-to-be-but-isn’t teacher. 
Drill—An alibi used by sundry educational 
drill-masters in lieu of real teaching. 
Trench.—A muddy and capacious educational 
rut as a haven against all attacks of progress. 
War.—Like some teaching, is h-e-I-l. 


The long summer idleness of university plants represents an excessive item of waste and a 
slack which must be taken up.— President Ernest M. Hopkins, Dartmouth College. 
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OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME AND AFTER. By 
Arthur D. Dean. Boston, New York and Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 335 pp. Price, $125. __ 
No one has had the same experience in working 

with and for young men in institutions and in public 

schools as Mr. Dean has had. He was trained in the 
public schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts; gradu- 
ated at. the Rindge Training School and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He has taught manual 
training in the public schools of. Portland, Maine, 
been supervisor of manual training in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, assistant principal in the Technical High 

School, Springfield, Massachusetts, and he was super- 

visor of all the evening schools of the Y. M. C: A. in 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island before he became 

chief of the division of vocational schools of New 

York state. In each position he was eminently suc- 

cessful. In the language of the day, he has put every 

position he has occupied “on the map.” He has never 
been content with being merely conventional; he has 
always had a vision of better things to be done than 
have been done. His present position in Teachers 
College, New York City, enables him to achieve more 
that is wholly new than.in any other position he has 
occupied. It will be readily seen that all this training 
and experience qualifies Mr. Dean especially to treat 
of our schools in war time and after. His horizon 
is still broadening; his information has always been 
reliable and his opinions valuable. The best of Mr. 
Dean, past, present and prospective, is in this book. 


HE ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION MA- 
TTERIALS WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By J. 
W. Heckert, Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Contributions to Education, No. 87. 
Published by Teachers College, New York City. 

108 pp., 6 by 9 inches. Price, $1.00. . 

This is an exceedingly helpful presentation of a 
solution of one of the most vexatious problems of 
superintendent and teachers of elementary schools. 
It is too much to hope that it is the last word on this 
subject, but it is the latest word and is reliable as to 
statements of present conditions, and frank and judi- 
cious in statements of personal opinion and profes- 
sional expert judgments as to the trend of thought 
in the making of the elementary school curriculum. 
The studies of Dr. Heckert promise much helpful in- 
fluence in the toning up of elementary school work. 


FARM DIARY, A BUSINESS RECORD AND AC- 
COUNT BOOK. By E. H. Thomson, United States 
Department of Agriculture, with an Introduction 
by W. J. Spillman of the same office. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Sub- 
stantially bound in strong cloth. 420 pp. 6 by 9 
inches. Price, postpaid, $150. Ten copies to one 
This is an unusual book, but it is impossible to give 

an adequate description of its purpose or character. 
While it is made for the farmer, especialiy for the 
modern agriculturalist, it should have universal use 
in all classes of agricultural students in high school, 
normal school or college. No one can be adequately 
equipped to lead young farmers in the way they 
should go who is not familiar with this book, which 
is the most complete demonstration of the require- 
ments of an up-to-the-minute farm. 

This book will help farmers make out their income 
tax reports, provide a means of knowing just how 
to keep track of their most essential records and 
how to make use of these records after they are kept, 
so as to make the average farmer a successful busi- 
ness man. The intimate family record which this 
book can also provide will be of a great deal of 
value. The author has made use of every form which 
the average farmer should use. Those records which 
are of greatest value are included and not any more 
than should be included. This is the result of a long 
series of experiments on the part of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY—AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO ECONOMICS. By Henry C. Adams, Ph. 
D. LL. D., professor of Political Economy and 
Finance at the University of Michigan. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

This book is a thorough and fascinating study of 
the whole question of work and industries. It deals 
with classification of industries, factors of production, 
motive in industry, control of industry, markets, 
price, sharing the Product, and so on. Anyone seek- 
ing a full acquaimtance with labor and industrial 
problems should read this book and meditate long 
upon the questions discussed. 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW. By Claude Richards. 
Salt Lake City: Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Association. Cloth. 296 pp. aS 
This is as complete and compelling a book of in- 

formation for aspiring young men as we have seen. 

The facts are adequate, the style is clear as crystal 

and the spirit is tonic. There are eighteen leading 

American vocations carefully presented with a full 

page picture characteristic of each. In addition to 

the special chapters on vocations there are inspiring 
chapters on The Need of Vocational Guidance, The 

Importance of Specializing, The Need of a Broad 

Foundation, Choosing a Vocation, Avocations, and 

General Conditions of Vocational Success. 

It is a book to be enthusiastically read by boys 
from fourteen to itwenty, and it will be to the advan- 
tage of every boy to read. 


COMMON MEN AND WOMEN. By Harold W. Gam- 
mons. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 60 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

This is a small book of unusual character issued by The 
Four Seas Company, a young-and enterprising publishing 
house of Boston, which in addition to a growing book list 
publishes The Poetry Journal, a monthly periodical that 
has been less advertised than Harriet Monroe's Chicago 
magazine, called Poetry, but like that is devoted to discus- 
sions of the problems of modern poetry, and to specimens 
of verse by contemporaneous poets. Much of the contents 
of this book appeared first in The Poetry Journal. 

Its unfortunate title gives no hint of the real character 
of the book. A third of its pages (which contain more 
than a third of its printed matter) form a prose essay, 
describing the special “blend” of prose and verse to which 
the author applies the name “Rhythmus.” The rest of the 
book is made up of short poems, some of which are brief 
life stories of men and women, written in “Rhythmus.” 

The poems are unequal in merit, the author himself 
modestly saying in a note: “I am doubtful whether much 
that I offer as rhythmus is worthy of the name.” Yet a 
few of these poems—such as “Ambition,” “Jerry Smiled,” 
“Saving a Nickel,” etc—show that the author has caught 
the true spirit of “imagist” and “free verse” poetry, and is 
entitled to a worthy place among the poets of the New 
School. 

But the most important questions regarding this book 
are suggested by the essay on “Rhythmus,” and these should 
be discussed in the technical literature of “The New 
Poetry,” and do not belong to a book review of the Jour- 
nal of Education. But those who are interested in the 
technicalities of modern verse will find something in 
this little book with its misleading title which is worthy 
of their attention, whether or not they wish to adopt the 
author’s technical vocabulary, or intend to express their 
own poetical thoughts in the form of “rhythmus.” 


THE PHONIC DRILL BOOK. By Katharine I. Bemis. 

Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Price, 25 cents. 

The book contains word drills, exercises for articulation 
and reading, vowel lengthening and of word painting. 
There are also short poems suitable for recitation and 
reading. It is an invaluable little book on expression, 
phonics and articulation for a busy teacher to find at her 
hand. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much ee; Don’t let he 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. ° “oro Eye 
Comfort Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school inne or school ae etal et 


of the country. 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


28-30: West Tennessee Poachers As- 
sociation. Memph Ww. EB. 
Vaughan, president. 


28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 

APRIL: 


4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, President, 


8-10: North Platte Valley Teachers’ 
Association. Scottsbluff, Neb. 

8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Evansville, Indiana. 
3 H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
ent. 


MAY. 


8-11: Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Boston. Richard Ww. 
Grant, Winchester, Mass., secretary. 


JUNE, 


80 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


€-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, me 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. es Presi- 
dent, Sterling; Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Asseci- 
ation. St. aul. . Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn... president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
HINCKLEY. The Good Will 


schools held a patriotic service to 
celebrate the dedication of two ser- 
vice flags, together containing 105 
stars for students and graduates now 
with the colors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth College 
has just announced its decision to 
continue the summer session in spite 
of the fact that many summer ses- 
sions have been withdrawn because of 
the war. The Dartmouth session will 
be emphatically a war-time summer 
session; all the courses will have 
some bearing to the present military 
situation. The session is primarily 
designed for public school teachers, 
many of whom are showing their pa- 
triotism by increasing their usefulness 
as teachers of the boys and girls for 
whom the war is being fought. 

Unusual . attention has been given 
to the courses in French, as teachers 
and others are finding a rapidly grow- 
ing need of training in this subject. 
The aim of the Dartmouth courses is 
to drill in actually speaking the lan- 
guage; those who come for this work 
will not be expected to use English 
at all while they are in Hanover. 
The work will be in charge of Pro- 


fessor Osmond T. Robert of the 
French department of Wellesley, a 
native Frenchman who has come to 
this country since the war began. A 
large registration is also expected in 
the Spanish course. 

Other war courses are: History 
(two courses dealing with the back- 
ground of the war in England and 
in Europe); physiology (giving the 
basis for Red Cross work) ; sociology 
(in which consideration will be given 
to the rehabilitation of soldiers and 
similar “after-the-war” problems). 

Prominent on the faculty are: 
Frank W. Wright, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, Mass.; Don C. 
Bliss, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J.; Oscar C. Gallagher, 
headmaster of the West Roxbury 
High School; Samuel Thurber, head 
of the English department at Newton 
Technical High School; Jack R. 
Crawford, connected with the Yale 
pageants, and representatives of the 
faculty at Dartmouth, Williams and 
Wellesley. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Announcement has been 
made at Boston University that in 
view of the fact that the Boston pub- 
lic schools will not close their work 
until July 1, the opening of the 
summer session of the university is 
postponed until Monday, July & It 
will continue six weeks, ending Satur- 
day, August 17. 


NORTHAMPTON. Owing to the 
great increase in college expenditures, 
Smith College has found it necessary 
to raise the tuition price $50, making 
it $200 instead of $150, beginning next 
September. This increase applies 
only to entering students, not to those 
already in college. 


WARE. The school committee has 
decided not to allow the senior class 
of the high school to make the annual 
trip to Washington as a class, because 
the Government has requested that 
such tours be postponed until the 
crowded conditions at Washington 
improve. 


EAST NORTHFIELD. Because 
of the war Mount Hermon School 
has been obliged to make an impor- 
tant change in its policy for the time 
being, with regard to the admission 
of students. Hitherto the average 
age of the students has been twenty, 
the college age, and the minimum age 
at which boys would be received, six- 
teen. The war is drawing so heavily 
on the older boys that it has been de- 
cided to open to boys under sixteen 
all the advantages which the school 
offers in preparation for college, its 
opportunities for Bible studv, its 
highly equipped agricultural depart- 
ment and its laboratories. 


LEOMINSTER. The appropriation 
for schools in Leominster has _in- 
creased during the four years Super- 
intendent W. H. Perry has been here 
as follows: 1915, $89,000; 1916, $98.- 
000; 1917, $106,000; 1918, $121,500. 


The greater part of the increase is 
used for teachers’ salaries. 

ORANGE. Bernard Ross has been 
elected principal of Orange High 
School to sueceed A. L. Dexter, re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Ross is a grad- 
uate from Bates College, class of- 
1913. He has taught in Maine, and 
for the past three years has been 
head of the mathematics department 
in the Beverly High School. Mr. 
Dexter goes to the Commercial High 
School in Worcester. 

AMHERST. Thomas C. Bailey, 
for the past six years manual training 
instructor and physical director at 
Ludlow, Mass., has just been elected 
submaster in the Amherst High 
School. 

GREENFIELD. Superintendent 
W. P. Abbott of Greenfield, Superin- 
tendent F. P. Davison of Charlemont, 
and Principal Frank L. Boyden of 
Deerfield, have been appointed com- 
mittee on the organization of Junior 


Red Cross. societies in Franklin 
County. 
HAVERHILL. Superintendent 


Clarence H. Dempsey has seen a de- 
lightful fruiting of his aspirations. 
The teachers are to have a temporary 
increase at the rate of $50 granted 
to all teachers now receiving from 
$500 to $1,050 inclusive (except as- 
signed teachers and assistants) for 
the balance of the school year, such 
increases to date from March 4, 
There will be permanent increases 
dating from September 1, the award 
of such permanent increases to all 
teachers recommended by _ superin- 
tendent and principal as_ eligible 
through meritorious service, and the 
ranking in service will be determined 
by salaries granted to go into effect 
September 1. Practically all 
creases will be $100. 

The school curriculum for elemen- 
tary and high schools will be reor- 
ganized on the basis of a forty-week 
school year and five and _ one-half 
hour day. The payroll will be re- 
adjusted on a forty payment basis. 
The ninth grade will be abolished at 
the end of the school year in June, 
1919. The course of study will be re- 
vised to meet new conditions. A sur- 
vey of the school system will be made 
between March 4 and June 1, and 
such changes as may seem desirable 
will be made in organization, ad- 
ministration, supervision and _ teach- 
ing. The new program will go into full 
effect at the opening of the fall term 
in September, 1918. There is to be a 
permanent educational council con- 
sisting of representatives of all de- 
partments of school work estab- 
lished to assist in organizing and 
developing the work outlined above, 
and to aid in promoting the educa- 
tional interests of Haverhill. 


BEVERLY. Superintendent S. 


Howard Chace, following the lead of 
his predecessor, R. O. Small, has one 
of the most complete budget systems 
in the United States. In December 
of each year the Maintenance Budget 
is prepared by the superintendent of 
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Nervous Disorders 
indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 


The nervous system is nourished by the 


phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 
food. When overwork or mental strain 
causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 


nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 


ache, brain-fag, 
usually follows. 


or general debility 
Whenever there is a 


nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 


Should 


of phosphates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essentic! phosphates are 
available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 
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submitted to a joint 
finance and main- 
tenance committees. Each item gives 
the expenditures of the previous 
years, an average of these expendi- 
tures, a statement of any increase or 
decrease that may be made to meet 
the situation of the coming year, and 
lastly an estimate of the actual 
amount that should be appropriated. 
The superintendent also prepares a 
salary budget which gives the names 
of all persons employed thereunder, 
the salary on December 31, increase 
planned for each, and lastly the 
amount needed in the budget to carry 
out these plans. 

These budgets are revised by the 
finance and maintenance committees 
and recommendations submitted by 
them at the next meeting of the 
board. The board forwards this bud- 
get to the mayor and board of alder- 
men for their action. The mayor 
carefully considers this budget, calling 
in conference the superintendent of 
schools and the finance committee of 
the school board. He reports his 
recommendations to the board of 
aldermen. They refer the matter to 
their finance committee, who, in turn, 
hold a conference with the superin- 
tendent of schools and school board 
and report to the board of aldermen. 
The budget is then passed in two 
items, one for maintenance (sup- 
port); second, salaries. Salary money 
may not be spent for maintenance or 
vice versa without the consent of the 
city government. 

More important, from an adminis- 
trative standpoint, than getting the 
appropriation is the matter of spend- 
ing it. Beverly has a _ system of 
checks and balances intended to 


schools and 
meeting of the 


eliminate error and waste. All or- 
ders for school supplies are received 
from the principals of the buildings 
or from the custodian of buildings. 

After the amount needed for all the 
schools of the city has been deter- 
«mined, bids are requested for differ- 
ent items of school supplies and 
janitors’ supplies. All requisi- 
tions for supplies must be ap- 
proved by the superintendent of 
schools. When goods are ordered, 
the orders are made out in triplicate 
with an estimate of the cost appended. 
There are ninety-four -different titles 
to which bills are distributed, en- 
abling them to keep track of expendi- 
tures in ninety-four different direc- 
tions. The bill is then posted to the 
ledger which is kept by _ schools, 
hereby enabling them to inform the 
schools of their total and pro -rata 
expenditures each year. 

The following safeguards are also 
employed: A towel card on which 
the principal notifies the office of the 
number of towels received and re- 
turned during the month; an ash-can 
card used by the janitor to notify the 
office of the number of barrels of 
ashes removed; a telephone card, on 
which is entered toll-call data for the 
school telephones; a time card, on 
which the janitor records the hours 
of work performed by workmen em- 
ployed on repairs; a card on which 
the principal reports teachers’ ab- 
sences, so that same may be recorded 
on each payroll; on the back of this 
card the teacher may make applica- 
tion for pay when absent for personal 
illness or domestic affliction. Books 
for classroom use in the high school 
are charged to teachers who order 
them. They in turn require receipts 


from pupils who receive the books. 
Books in the elementary schools are 
charged to principals, who in turn 
charge them to teachers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. ; 
ITHACA. Cornell's graduatin 
class of 1918 will not wear caps an 
gowns at commencement, May 22, in 
accordance with a decision reached by 
the student council. This has been 
decided upon in view of the small 
size of the graduating class and be- 
cause of the unessential expense in- 
volved. 


NEW JERSEY. 


KEARNEY. Superintendent Dres- 

sel reports that 146 boys are knitting 
for the local: Red Cross Chapter. The 
sweaters, socks and other articles 
knitted by these boys are as well done 
as the articles knitted by girls and 
women. 
_ JERSEY CITY. By manual train- 
ing pupils at the Dickinson High 
School, under the direction of Frank 
E. Mathewson, a knitting device has 
been designed and produced in large 
quantities on which helmets, wristlets 
and fingerless mittens are made. 
This device is in reality the old knit- 
ting spool enlarged to a wooden ring 
six or eight inches in diameter, with 
wooden pegs, instead of pins, about 
two and one-half inches long. A 
folding cot has also been designed for 
use in the Jersey City hospital, where 
soldiers have been brought from a 
concentration camp. These cots will 
undoubtedly be produced in large 
quantities. 
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WEAR 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
WEST VIRGINIA. ae Sreree. lege, was the natural selection and 
PARKERSBURG. The Wood the choice gives great satisfaction to 


County Bank sent Superintendent F. 
M. Longanécker 400 thrift stamps to 
be distributed among pupils who 
achieve the best grades in school for 
a month. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. With the total 
attendance at the public schools 
showing an increase in ten years of 
61.4 per cent, the need is great for 
more funds. 

Superintendent Gwinn reports that 
the income of the board was §$l11,- 
949.04 less last year than it was five 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that five years ago there were 6,810 
less children in the day schools. 

“The 6,810 pupils added would re- 
quire 170 additional teachers, with 
one teacher to each forty pupils. The 
170 teachers would cost $102,000 an- 
nually at the modest salary of $600 a 


year.” 
The high schools, according to 
Superintendent Gwinn’s figures,. 


showed the highest percentage of in- 
crease among the day schools. The 
enrollment in the high schools ten 
years ago was only 954, while in the 
report for the previous school season 
the enrollment had reached 2,507, an 
increase of 141.8 per cent. over tie 
number of a decade ago. 

The evening school ten years ago 
had only 404 pupils, but the report 
for last year showed 3,785, an in- 
crease of 836.9 per cent. 

That parents are beginning to ap- 
preciate the advantages of industrial 
training is evident in the _ steady 
growth in the Nicholls Industrial 
School. The enrollment ten years ago 
was 31,568 and the last report showed 
the enrollment at 47,634, increase of 
51.6 per cent. 

In ten years the increase for the 
kindergarten grade was 135 per cent. 
The actual enrollment went from 
1,353 children to 3,175 children. The 
elementary grades went from 29,15 
pupils to 41,801 pupils, an increase of 
43.4 per cent. The normal school ad- 
vanced in the same period from 111 to 
195 students, an increase of 75.6 per 
cent. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A new system of physi- 
cal-instruction is being worked out 
and will be presented to the school 
board for approval in a short time. 
It will be more on the lines of mili- 
tary training and army setting-up ex- 
ercises than the present system, which 
operates through expensive gymnasium 
apparatus. It is planned to send all 
the physical traiing instructors to 
training camps, where they will be 
taught the new system and given the 
necessary military training. All of 
the details have not been settled, but 
the superintendent of schools expects 
to have information regarding the 
time and location of the camps soon. 
Instructors from other cities may be 
invited to take the course. A trustee 
said :— 

“We are teaching physical training 
of an archaic type. We have stocked 
our schools with expensive apparatus 
which, when. used at all, does 
nothing but strengthen the back. 
Nothing but Prussian propaganda 
has kept this German system in the 
school system. Other school trustees 
and some educators have opposed it, 
but each time the organized Germans 
of the city have raised such a howl 
that no action ever was taken.” 


In co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Education and the 
French authorities, the Association 
of American Colieges is planning to 
bring 100 French girls to this country 
for the academic year of 191% and 
1919 for attendance in American col- 
leges on scholarships. 

rhe plan is for each of the col- 
leges co-operating to take one or two 


girls and to pay their room, board- 


and tuition and fees while in this 
country. The French Government is 
expected to pay the traveling ex- 
penses, clothes and incidentals. 

The association will send a repre- 
sentative to France in the near future 
who will select the candidates. One 
requirement is that each girl must 
speak English. 


KANSAS. 
MANHATTAN. W. M. Jardine, 


who has passed from deanship to 
presidency of the Agricultural Col- 


students and faculty. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. A comprehensive cost 
system will be introduced in the De- 
troit schools by Dr. Charles E. Chad- 
sey, superintendent of schools. By 
means of this system, devised by the 
municipal research bureau, it will he 
possible to tell the cost of teaching 
each subject in Detroit’s schools in 
each grade, and to compare the cost 
of teaching the same subject in differ- 
ent schools. 

The system will be taken in the 
ordering of supplies. New forms 
have been devised, listing and num- 
bering every article a teacher may 
requisition, showing the subject for 


which .it is requisitioned and supply- 


ing other necessary data. 

The system is expected to be an 
economy measure, as teachers, stand- 
ing on their own responsibility, will 
endeavor to keep down costs and :t 
will be possible to check waste in one 
school by comparing its figures with 
those of others. 

SAGINAW. Superintendent Phil 
Huber has been re-elected at an in- 
creased salary. The superintendent 
declared to the board that he did not 
wish an increase unless the teachers 
were also to be paid more. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Superintendent Arthur 
Deamer is seeing many fruits of his 
labors. Of the unusual activities 
nothing is quite as vital as the health 
situation. The City of Fargo em- 
ploys a trained nurse who works un- 
der the supervision of the city health 
officer. She carries out the instruc- 
tions of the latter so far as they ap- 
ply to control and detection of trans- 
missible diseases. In addition to these 
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duties she carefully examines all the 
children as frequently as possible and 
ives special attention to cases re- 
ee to her by the principals and 
teachers. She is an adviser of the 
teacher and also the grammar and 
high school girls. She co-operates 
with the associated charities in their 
work and all the other activities that 
make for betterment of physical con- 
ditions of the children of the city. 
She follows up the cases as far as 
possible and thus sees that medical 
inspection is more than mere detec- 
tion of diseases and defects. 

The three big buildings of Fargo 
are the Horace Mann, the Agassiz and 
the Woodrow Wilson. They are to 
have a $125,000 high school building. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The Eagle Rock 
School Building is one of the most 
attragiive school buildings of the 
country, both architecturally and 
pedagogically. Even in these times 
it cost but $50,000 and has nine 
standard-sized classrooms; a fully 
equipped domestic science depart- 
lment; a model dining room and a 
sewing room. The intention is to 
use one of the classrooms for a- 
manual training room. It also con- 
tains a large lhbrary, which can be 
used as a board room and a com- 
mittee room; a teachers’ rest room, 
an office for the principal, and a 
waiting room. 

The main entrance has a large 
vestibule leading to a broad lobby. 
A large assembly room opens into 
this lobby. The auditorium will 
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Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18. 
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S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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‘here are many other benefits, 
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Sick—and 
Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would 
be, if she were nota T. C. U. 

But no need for T. C. U. Teach- 
ers to worry—T. C. U. checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the 
nurse and the board bill, or to hire 
a substitute. 


Why Not Charge Your Expenses 
to the T. 


If you take advantage of this opportunity, when misfortune does 
come, you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safe 
guarding, protecting and guaranteeing you an income any month during 
the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers, 
by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of mind and certainty 


C.U? 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from work. It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits, 


It will pay you $25.00 


It Makes One Feel Better 
Julia A. Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote: 

“Accept my heartiest thanks 
for your check following my 
auto accident. It certainly 
makes one feel better to know 
her income has not stopped en- 
tirely in time of need. 

“T shall gladly speak a 
word for the T. Cc. U. 
surely is a family need.” 


| 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U, 54 BC U. | 
Building, Lincoln, Neb.: 


I am interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefi 


Send me the whole story an 
booklet of testimonials. i 
Name 


(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation whatever) 


seat about 500 people. Connecting 
with the auditorium there is a stage, 
having a proscenium arch thirty feet 
wide; the stage being twenty-four 
feet deep by thirty-eight feet wide. 
On each side of the stage there are 
dressing rooms and lavatories and 
emergency exits. 


—| 


Every classroom is equipped with 
a cabinet, each of which is intended 
to contain space for the supplies of 
that department and a space for the 
teachers’ outdoor wearing apparel. 

CHULA VISTA. Henry Sabin, 
for many years state superintendent 
of education in Iowa and one of the 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
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8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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LIBRARY WORK AS A PROFESSION 


Opportunities for advancement in library work are exceptional for normal school or college graduates 
who can take a year of training in a Library School. 


becoming more numerous and more remunerative. 


THE LIBRARY SCEOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures by pading librarians, access to a large variety of 
libraries for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the adv; 

Apply for Circular to E. J. REECE, Principal, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Openings, particularly for school librarians, are 


antages of a year’s life in New York City. 


best known educators of the Middle 
West, died here March 22. 


UTAH. 


VERNAL. Uinta School District 
has made a great success of a con- 
test for prizes for the best school 
grounds. The prizes for one-room 
schools are $25, $15 and $10. The 
prizes for all other schools are $50, 
$30 and $20. The prizes are awarded 
on the basis of 100 points. There 
are five divisions, each with twenty 
points. There are too phases of the 
contest—first, the possibilities of 
improvement; second, improvement 
actually attained. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 353. 


ew more and more violent until the 
tch Government, under pressure 
from Berlin, refused to accede to the 
American terms. The United States 
has promised fully to safeguard the 
interests of Holland, to facilitate the 
Dutch colonial trade, and to allow the 
sending of ships from Holland to se- 
cure the cereals which her people re- 
quire. Germany now will use every 
means in her power to create resent- 
ment in Holland against the United 
States and Great Britain. 
ANOTHER HUMILIATING 
FAILURE. 

To the shipbuilding delays, east 
and west, which have held up the 
transport service, is now added the 
disclosure of a practical breakdown in 
aircraft production. It has _ been 

own for some time that the Amer- 
ican troops fighting in France were 
without the protection of airplanes, 
and that German airplanes were fly- 


ing over the American sectors, bomb- 
ing them and taking observations 
without interference, but it has been 
promised that these conditions would 
soon be remedied. Now it appears 
that the rosy predictions of a prompt 
and enormous aircraft production 
were entirely unfounded. The air- 
plane production in the United States 
is at least sixty days behind what had 
been promised, and the most that is 
now predicted is that a considerable 
number of American-built planes will 
be ready by July. Also, it appears 
that the foreign contracts which were 
to have provided the initial equipment 
for General Pershing’s air forces are 
still further behind. There is to be 
an “investigation” of the causes of the 
delay, but this will not go far in mak- 
ing up the lost time. 


WHAT HAS CAUSED THE 
BREAKDOWN, 


It is not strange that German 
machinations are suspected of being 
the real cause of the general break- 
down in aircraft production. It is 
hard to account otherwise for the ab- 
sence of proper drawings, the multi- 
tudinous changes of minor details in- 
volving weeks and months of delay, 
the production of hosts of parts 
which, when assembled, would not fit 
together, the disabling of engines by 
the introduction of foreign substances, 
and the chaotic conditions existing 
not only at the Curtiss plant at Buf- 
falo, but practically in every concern 
manufacturing fighting airplanes. 
The net result is that, after spending 
six hundred million dollars, the air- 
craft production board has produced 
less than 1,500 school and training 
planes and only seven battle planes. 
Only one complete machine of this 
type had been tested up to March 3, 
and then it refused to leave the 
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ground for a distance of more than 
a few feet. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


After very little discussion in Con- 
gress and the very minimum of at- 
tention on the part of the public at 
large, the daylight saving scheme has 
become a part of the national policy. 
It goes into effect on the last Sunday 
in March, which happens this year to 
be Easter Sunday. At two o'clock in 
the morning of that day all clocks are 
to be set ahead one hour, and at the 
same hour on the last Sunday of Oc- 
tober they are to be set back again 
one hour. The simple principle ui- 
derlying the scheme is that of making 
the most of daylight, and thereby ef- 
tecting a vast saving in the cost of 
artificial light. The day chosen for 
beginning the experiment is a good 
one, because people who have the 
habit of lying in bed late on Sunday 
morning will not be greatly perturbed 
by finding that they have apparent! 
slept an hour later than usual, and, 
after the first day, the new order of 
things will not be disturbing. Prob- 
bably the average householder, instead 
of rousing at two o'clock Sunday 
morning to set his clocks and watches 
ahead, will make the change before he 
retires on Saturday night, but that 
will not make any difference. 


THE PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT. 


During the past week the legisla- 
tures of Delaware and South Dakota 
have ratified the prohibition amend- 
ment. This makes ten states which 
thus far have taken favorable action. 
There seems to be more than a fight- 
ing chance that the remaining twenty- 
six states necessary to incorporate the 
amendment in the Federal Constitu- 
tion will be secured next year, when 
nearly all the state legislatures will 
be in session. The success of the 
amendment in the ten states which 
have already acted favorably is hardly 
more significant than the fact that, in 
the upper branch of the New York 
Legislature, the amendment lacked 
only two votes of the number re- 
quired for ratification. That, in a 
state like New York, so radical a pro- 
posal should come so near as that to 
passage augurs well for the final tri- 
umph of the measure. The organized 
liquor interests may well be getting 
ready to go out of business. 


BRITISH SHIPPING LOSSES. 


Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, first lord 
of the Admiralty, has made a frank 
and detailed statement in the House 
of Commons of British shipping 
losses by submarines. During the last 
quarter of 1917 these losses averaged 
260,000 tons monthly. During the 
same period Great Britain built 140,- 
900 tons monthly. The total amount 
of the world’s tonnage sunk in 1917 
was 6,000,000 tons, instead of 9,500,- 
000, as claimed by the Germans. The 
output of new tonnage was very low 
in 1915, and sank still lower in 1916, 
but is now increasing rapidly, the 
amount for the last quarter of 1917 
being nearly twice that of the last 
quarter of 1916. The building re- 
sults in January and February were 
disaw-ointing. The difficulty has been 
largely one of labor. Every man in 
the home service skilled in ship build- 
ing has been taken from the army, 
but it is difficult to get the full amount 
of labor required without withdraw- 
ing men who are greatly needed 
where they are. 
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Do You Know? 


That eighty-five per cent. of the 
working classes are in danger of cut- 
ting the cost of living to a point that 
endangers health? 

That milk at fifteen cents a quart 
is worth buying? 

That the only animals that thrive 
on a strictly vegetarian diet are those 
that eat the entire pliant? 

That palatability, not protem, is the 
chief dietary advantage of meat? 

That the progressive nations of the 
world are now and have always been 
those which consumed the largest 
amount of dairy products? 

That butterfat and egg yolk contain 
a food substance absolutely necessary 
to health and growth, which is not 
found in most plant oils, or to any 
great extent in any other animal fats? 

That leaves of plants are the chief 
practical vegetable source of this 
necessary substance, called Fat Soluble 
A? 

That green leaves may be preserved 
by drying and canning without losing 
this valuable substance? 

That greens and salad vegetables, 
with some milk and eggs, may be 
used by the adult safely to replace 
butter in the diet? 

That palatability, not protein, is the 
eggs and vegetables in the diet and 
should be eaten with cereals and vege- 
tables if used as a meat substitute? 

That whole wheat ground in a cof- 
fee mill may be used for breakfast 
food and bread, that it will cost haif 
as much as white flour, and is a more 
complete food? 

That a restricted diet during the 
winter is the principal cause of “that 
tired feeling” in the spring? 

That normal growth and health on 
a diet of seeds is impossible unless 
the drinking water supplies the neces- 
sary mineral salts? 

These questions are answered and 
explained in the new circular, “Hints 
on What to Eat During the War,” 
just issued by the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 
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A Working Creed 


1 believe 
In my country and her destiny, 
In the great dream of her founders, 
In her place among the nations, 
In her ideals; 
I believe 
That her democracy must be pro- 
tected, 
Her privileges cherished, 
Her freedom defended. 
I believe 
That humbly before the Almighty, 
But proudly before all mankind, 
We must safeguard her standards, 
The vision of her Washington, 
The martyrdom of her Lincoln, 
With the patriotic ardor 
Of the minute men 
And the soldier boys 
Of her glorious past. 
I believe 
In loyalty to my country, 
Utter, irrevocable, inviolate. 
Thou in whose sight 
A thousand years are but as yester- 
day 
And as a watch in the night, 
Help me 
In my frailty 
To make real 
What I believe. 
—The New York Times. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


agency appointment helps teachers to finish the year without anxie j 
EARLY arestful vacation without a of school The 
sland school writes us on March 15: “I have just written to Miss offering her 
our primary position at $600 and hope that she will accept, as I am confident that 


she will fill the bill. Thank you very ticularly desirable 
candidate.’’ This 
— for recommending ouch a par- AGENCY being the first position to which we 
= eager Miss this season she bad not been under any great strain 
writing applications or visiting schools. The teacher who trusts to our recom- 


no occasion to worry’ during the summer in tat APPOINT MENT. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH 
Avanun “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 


on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. ‘Phirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year, One fee registers in all, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 


MER'ICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Conteges, 


and FOREIGN Schools and,Families 

4 superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKE> TO THE PACIFIC 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Write for Free Booklet 


306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHER 
AGENCY 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (ep be 
$5,000) with excellent teachtrs. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desi now 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior 


PECIALISTS general education wanted tor aepartn 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools ont 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to College 
— of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month For tu hes 
ormation address THE TEAQHERS’ AGENCY, MYERS & 


T.emoyne Trust Harrisbure. Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlomte 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK *“Pe™l0r people. We 


442 Tremont Building, ton. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. candidates. Servi 
Established 1855 NORMAN free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
RACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bri ‘Téachert® A 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906" <a 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppii i 
Poe and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teache 


Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel! St. Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS)’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Teley!} one. 
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After the War 


HEN the Great War is ended, back of all McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S 


the reconstruction problems will be the HISTORY OF THE J S FOR SCHOOLS | 4 
fundamental question of the type of training . Us 
; ; ie } An unusual text in that it combines the scholarshi : 
which.a nation ought to give its people. of authorities with joe ‘and attractive language : 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS| 


that children can understand. 


A Program is Outlined in 


Schools with a Perfect Score — SOUTHWORTH’S 


Democracy’s Hope ant | | FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Wi th E B 
| ‘By George W. Gerwig, Ph. D. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.10 | History by means of 


Schools with a Perfect Score analyzes the | 
seven sources of power which make the Public | ENGLISH 
School the best loved American institution. ’ 

Schools with a Perfect Score presents, FIRMAN’S 


| simply, the fundamental principles underlying PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH | 


‘education for all people. 
= The only language series that really helps the child. 
Schools with a Perfect Score plans a defi- 


nite system of Ideal Schools which will give 


every member of the community the educational _ CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS | 


tights which help him to grow toward a life 
A Five-Book Series. An Eight-Book Series. 


more abundant. The keynote of this series is an intelligent sympathy 
with children and a keen understanding of their 
needs. The vocabularies are carefully graded and 
the illustrations are exceptionally attractive. 


It teaches him to speak and write by the only 
effective method. 


The Macmillan Company 


For prospectus and introductory terms write to 


Boston | New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


Express speed for letters 
| —nho stops 


HE Self Starting Remington clears the tracks for express speed on all correspondence. 
No local stops for switching the carriage. The switch is automatic—instantanecus. | 


This Remington invention makes every typist a faster typist, because it forces more 
automatic,speed out of the machine itself. 


The only way that the pupil can become an “‘express typist’’ in letter writing is by learn- 
ing to operate this machine—because the Self Starting feature is a Remington invention 
exclusively. This is the best of all reasons why every school should teach and every pupil By 
should learn the skilled use of the 


Self Starting REMIMGTON Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, (Incorporated) 374 Broadway, New York City 
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